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Hitevature. 
THE GOD AND THE BAYADERE. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 
From a new volume of Translations of Goethe, by W. E. Aytoun and Theodore 


Mabadeb, earth’s lord, descending, 
To its mansions ——— 
That, like man with mortals blending, 
He may feel their joy and pain ; 
Stoops to try life’s varied changes, 
And with buman eyes to see, 
Ere be praises or avenges, 
What their fitful lot may be. 
He has pass’d thro’ the city, bas look’d on them all ; 
He has watch’'d o’er the great, nor furgotten the small, 
And at evening went forth on his journey so free. 


In the outskirts of the city, 
Where the straggling huts are piled, 
At a casement stood a ope! 
Painted thing, almost a child. 
“Greet thee, maiden!” “ Thanks—art weary? 
Wait, and quickly I'll appear!” 
* What art thou ?”’—“ A Bayaderé, 
And the home of love is here.” 
She rises ; the cymbals she strikes as she dances, 
And whirling, and bending with grace, she advances, 
And offers him flowers, as she undulates near. y 


O’er the threshold gliding lightly, 
In she leads him to ber room. 
“ Fear not, gentle stranger ; brightly 
Shall my lamp dispel the gloom. 
Art thou weary? I'll relieve thee— 
Bathe thy feet, and soothe their smart ; 
All thou askest I can give thee— 
Rest, or song, or joy impart.” 
She labours to sootbe bim, labours to please ; 
The Deity smiles ; for with pleasure he sees 
Through deep degradation a right-loving heart. 


And he asks for service menial, 
And she only strives the more ; 
Nature's impalse now is genial, 
Where but art prevai!'d before. 
As the fruit succeeds the blossom, 
Swells and ripens day by day, 
So, where kindness fills the bosom, 
Love Is never far away. 
But he, whose vast motive was deeper and higher, 
Selected. more keenly and clearly to try her, 
Love, follow’d by anguish, and death, and dismay. 


And her rosy cheeks he presses, 
And she feels love’s torment sore, 
And, tbrili’d through by bis caresses, 
Weeps, who never wept before. 
Droops beside him, vot dissembling, 
Or for passion or for gain, 
Bat ber limbs grow fuint and trembling, 
And no more their strength retain. 
Meanwhile the still hours of the night stealing by 
Spread their shadowy woof o’er the face of the eky, 
Bringing love and its festival joys in their train. 


Light she slept, ber arms around him; 
akiog soon from broken rest, 
Dead upon her breast she found him, 
Dead—that dearly-cherished guest! 
With a shriek, she flings ber o’er him, 
Bat be answers not ber cry ; 
And unto the pile they bore him, 
Stark of limb and cold of eye. 
She hears the priests chanting—she hears the death-song, 
And frantic she rises, and bursts through the throng. 
“Who is she? what seeks she? why comes she so nigh ?” 


Bat the bier she falleth over, 
And her sbriek- are loud and sbrill— 
“T will bave my lord, my lover! 
In the grave I seek bim still. 
Shall that godlike frame be wasted 
By the fire’s consuming blight? 
Mine it was—yea mine! though tasted 
Oaly one delicious night!” 
But the priests, they chant ever—“ We carry the old, 
When their watching is over, their journeys are told ; 
We carry the young, when they pass from the light! 


. — us, woman! He we 
as not, could not be. thy spouse. 
Art thou not a Bayaderé ? . 
So bast thou no nuptial vows. 
~~ to death’s silent hollow, 
ith the body goes the shade ; 
Only wives their husbands follow ; 
Thus alone is duty paid. 
Strike loud the wild turmoil of dram ard of gong! 
Receive him, ye gods, in your glorious throng— 
Receive him in garments of burning array’d!” 


Harsh their words, and unavailing ; 
Swift she threaded through the quire, 
And with arms outstretch’d, unqaailing 
Leap’d into the crackling fire. 
Bat the deed alone sufficeth— 
Robed in might ard majesty, 
From the pile the god ariseth 
With the ransom‘d one on high. 
Divinity joys in a sinner repenting, 
And the lost oaes of earth, by immortals relenting, 
Are wafted on pinions of fire to the sky! 


A BURNS FESTIVAL POEM. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


How sweetly come the boly ms 
From saints and martyrs 


Yet, jarring not the heavenly notes, 
The rounds of earth are heard, 
As through the open minster floats 
The song of breeze and bird! 
Not less the wonder of the sky 
That daisies bloom below ; 
The brook sings on, though loud and high 
The cloudy organs blow ! 


And if the tender ear be jarred 
That, baply, hears by turns 

The saintly barp of Olney’s bard, 
The pastoral pipe of Baras, 

No discord mars His perfect plan, 
Who gave them both a tongue, 

For he who sings the love of man 
The love of God hath sung! 


To-day be every fault forgiven 
Of him in whom we joy ; 

We take, with thaoks. the gold of heaven 

- And leave the earth's alloy. 

Be ours his music as of Spring, 
His sweetness as of flowers. 

The songs the bard himself might sing 
In holier ears than ours. 


Sweet airs of love and home, the hum 
Of bousebold melodies, 

Come singing as the robins come 
To sing io door-yard trees. 

And heart to heart to nations lean 
No rival wreaths to twine, 

But blending in eteraal green, 
The holly and the pine. 


——_ 


AN OLD FRENCH ADMIRAL. 


Admiral Jurien de la Gravitre bas in the evening of his days been 
fighting his battles over again. At the great age of 85 action is no more 
for him, and there remdins buat the semblance of action in memory and 

flecti He has dingly with that facile art which seems to be 
natural to a Frenchman, that precision of arrangement which refers 
every detail to its proper place, and leaves nothing to be supplied by 
the clumsy expedient of footnotes, that sharpness of outline and carious 
finish which most Englishmen attain only after years of practice, and 
which seems inevitable in its results as a process of crystalization—he 
has been publishing in the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes (the num- 
bers from the lth of September to November 1, inclusive) his experi- 
ences as a commander in the French navy under the Republic and under 
the Empire. Fall of life acd adventure, these memoirs have an interest 
for every reader, but they have an especial interest for Englishmen. 
Accustomed as we are to regard the events of the last naval war as 
among the most splendid incidents to be found in the whole range of 
history, our opinion has been formed almost entirely from our own point 
of view as conquerors in that glorious struggle. We have not had many 
opportunities of learning what were the genuine sentiments of the van- 
quished French navy with respect to our prowess. We require to know 
how the French sailors managed, to see how they looked, to hear what 
they thought, to understand the moral as well as the physical difference 
of the navies ; and in the recollections of M. E. Jurien de la Graviére, 
who has attained the highest distinction in the service to which be be- 
longs, we enjoy the advantage of exactly such a position, He has de- 
ecribed not only with great vivacity, but also with extraordinary im- 
partiality and the most cordial good feeling, the various incidente of the 
great naval war in which he took part.. A brave man himself, and will- 





marine suffered far more than could be accounted fur by superiority of 
pumbers, of discipline, hip, and of material on the side of the 
enemy. We, doubtless, had ic every .way the superior force. But even 
when the contending forces were equalized, or the superiority was re- 
versed, the result was almost iavariable defeat to the French; every 
crew in their navy subsided into a state of chronic dejection, uatil at 
last they came to regard an escape something like victory. Let us em- 
bark with M. de la Graviére, take a cruise with him, and see how he gets 





on. 

In March, 1796, being then 23 years of age, the young seaman was 
ordered to Rochefort to take the command of a brig of 22 guns. It must 
be confessed that in those days the pleasures of such a position were at- 
tended with serious disadvantages. The French navy bad not yet re- 
covered from the frightful disorganisation which had followed from the 
Revolution, and which had driven nearly three-fourths of the old officers 
from the service, their places being supplied Ly captains of the mercan- 
tile navy and non-commissioned officers of the Royal Marine, while the 
sailors either deserted or threw up the cap ot Liberty and affected an 
equality with their superiors. When M. dela Graviére, therefore, joined 
the Milan, the vessel to which he was appointed, he found not only that 
the brig was leaky, old, and unseaworthy, but also that the crew were in- 
capable, and the officers still more so. Tbe officers were, with one ex- 
ception, utterly innocent of uautical knowledge, and fancied that the pu- 
rity of their motives and the exaltation of their patriotism would make 
up for their ignorance. It could scarcely have very pleasant to 
take charge of a vessel so rotten and so manned, but the young sailor 
was glad of anything in the way of a command, and determined to make 
the best of his unpromising materials. Rejoicing, therefore, in the pos- 
session of 22 guns (they were very small, bowever,) he went forth on a 
privateering expedition in company with another brig and a corvette, 
the captain of which was the commander of the three. Not at once, 
however, were the trio able to leave the Basque Roads. The mouth of 
the Charente was, in fact, bloc.aded by an English fleet ; and it was on 
the occasion of this fleet being forced to put to sea on account of a gale 
that the little division to which M. de la Graviére belonged hoped to get 
out of the roads, so as to reach the scene of their plunders. Suddenly 
the English ships appeared in sight, and’ the French privateers had no- 
thing for it but to return to their anchorage, thankful, indeed, that the 
result was no worse. The incident is chiefly remarkable as being the 
first that occurred, and as being the type almost all that followed. 
M. de la Graviere and his companions were not long imprisoued ; the 
English fleet again disappeared ; and the opportunity of quitting the 
mouth of the Charente was seized in May, 1796, by a goodly number of 
French frigates which escorted the Milan, the Espoir, and the Biche as far 
as Cape Finisterre. 

The destination of these three versels was the coast of Brazil, and the 
route which they followed was by the Azores, in the line which vessele 
returning from America and dependent on the trade winds would natu- 
rally take. This route was so far fortunate for them that near the 
Azores they very soon feli upon a Portuguese brig laden with provisions 
for the English fleet. which was craising in the vicinity. The provisions 
were very acceptable, but otherwise the capture was not a rich one, and 
they barnt the brig, as they generally did, not so much enriching them- 
selves as injuring the enemy. After this success they pressed sail during 
the night, and in the morving bebeld a number of tempting prizes at 
different points of the horizon. One of these, a Portuguese vessel with 
a very rich cargo of indigo, sugar, and cochineal, they plundered and 
then burnt. Two days after another Portuguese vessel, laden with pre- 
served fruits, shared the same fate. Immediately on their arrival on the 
coast of Brazil they p d upon a full of treasure, which they 
treated in a similar fusbion—first pluod-ring and then burning. Not so, 
however, did they deal with the Indian Trader 
armed with 18 guns, and with a second Portuguese brig. These they 
carried away to Cayenne, the last results of the cruise which M. de la 
Graviére says might bave been still more calamitous to the enemy if 
“ circumstances bad permitted.” He, however, adds that, after all, they 
bad no great reason te complain, seeing that they were spared ant. en- 
counter with the English cruisers, their vessels being but very il _ 
pared to engage in a serious combat. They had been at sea nearly four 
months, and they entered the port of Cayenne, where they were to refit, 
on the 10th of September, 1796. 

In the cruise which followed M. de la Gravitre was his own master. 
He bad to convey the secretary of the Governor to Guadaloupe, and then 
to return to the old station on the Brazilian coast. The first of these 
duties he successfully accomplished, contriving to escape the English 
eruiser which kept watch in the neighboarbood, and to find security in an 

where the danger of capture was willingly exchanged for the 
danger of wreck. After performing this service the Milan set out for 
the Brazilian coast, which, however, contrary winds and currents pre- 
vented it from reacbing. On the passage an event occarred which was 





the most interesting epirode of the cruise, and was a pleasant relief from 





the monotony of a 


voyage that had but one other lively incident 





ing to fight to the last, he could not but acknowledge that the French | T; 


, a magnificent English ship | The 


—an escape by pure speed from two English frigates. This event was a 
combat with an English slaver, armed with 22 guns, the same nomber 
that the Milan had, only of double the size. While M. de la Gravidre 
and his officers were lamenting the blankness of the voyage, they caught 
sight of this large ship on the horizon. It was to leeward; the wind 
was feeble, and it was night before they were able to approach the ship, 
nor even then without plying the oars. U. this it appears that the 
slaver hove to and exhibited a light at porthole. “It is only to 
frighten us,” thought M. de la Gravidre ; but not so,—the slaver poured 
a volley into the Milan, The Milan replied, and so the contest continued 
for an hour and a-balf, the darkness rendering the discharges on either 
side very uncertain. Several balls, however, had struck the Milan, and 
with such effect that the young commander, astonished to find the fire of 
his vessel sensibly diminished, went to inquire into the cause, and disco- 
vered that bis men bad without any shame taken advantage of the dark- 
ness to hide themselves. Not to be easily discouraged, M. d+ la Gra- 
viére attributed their cowardice to the night, and determined to await 
the daybreak. At daybreak he gave the signal to renew the fight, and 
it will serve to show the sort of gunnery practice in the French navy 
when we say that the Milan fired some 400 shots without causing an: 
damage worth mentioning to the slaver. The latter, on the other hand, 
taking advantage of certain manceuvres of its aggressor, gave it a tre- 
meadous volley from 11 pieces charged to the muzzle, the consequence 
of which was that the Milan euffered in its rigging aod spars damage 
enough to prevent it from taking any further part in the combat uatil 
night, and when night came it was deemed prudent to desist from the 
attack. The slaver (Tuscan by name) accordingly escaped. The Milan, 
after vainly attempting to gain the coast of Brazil, was glad to make for 
Cayenne. content with the capture of one small schooner, as a recompense 
for a lost radder and other disasters, the result of getting on the reefs ia 
the neighbourhood of the Rio Para. At Cayenne M. de la Graviére ex- 
changed bis brig for a schooner of 16 guns, named the Légére, which had 
just been purchased from the Americans, and received orders to carry 
———e to France. Partly by good management, partly by good luck, 
very much by the Yankee appearance of his vessel, he succeeded in 
eluding all the English cruisers, and in the very nick of time entering 
the Charente, happy to have escaped the frigate that was for the moment 
pee A from its post. He had been away from Rochelort nearly 15 
mon 
He had no rest, however. He was immediately appointed to the com- 
mand of the corvette Brillante, and was with equal rapidity transferred 
to the corvette Gaiedé, having to command not only this vessel, but also 
two others which were to accompany it. Scarcely, however, had he re- 
ceived this new appointment when it seemed likely that he woald lose 
it. The battles of St. Vincent and Camperdown bad cast a terrible gloom 
on the French navy, and created the feeling that henceforth France mast 
entirely abdicate the sea. The Government determined to sell their fri- 
gates and corvettes all armed as they were, and the three vessels of 
which M. de la Graviére’s division was com were knocked down to 
a merchant of Nantes. Although the vessels thus passed from the hands 
of the Government into those of a private individual, no change was 
made in the appointments of the Gaieé. M. de la Gravitre was retained 
as its captain, and he was to go forth as a privateer. There was soon, 
however a change. Rear-Admiral Braix was made the Mivister of Ma- 
rine, and instantly suspended or revoked the orders of his predecessor. 
The Gaieé was once more enlisted in the service of the State, and for lack 
of more important work, was charged with the daties of aconvoy. For 
more than a year M. de la Graviére escorted the French merchant ves- 
sels from Rochefort to Brest, and from Nantes to Bordeaux. Nor, al- 
though in June, 1798, he was promoted to the command of a frigate, did 
he see any more active service than this of escorting the coasting trade 
—a service which was dangerous without being glorious. The 
cruisers were always in such force upon these shores that, as the Admi- 
ral observes, the French vessels could have but one thought, and that 
was to escape. Nor, on the other hand, was escape possible, except on 
the very arduous condition of threading a way among the rocksand mak- 
ing a bulwark of the breakers which the enemy did not dare to force. 
hese breakers were the only limits to the audacity of the English cruis- 
ers, which chased the French under fire of their land batteries, “ Les 
Anglais,” says M. de la Graviére, “ ne se contentaient plus de croiser & 
Veutrée de nos ports ; ils venaient mouiller sur nos cles, et s’y établis- 
saient avec la plus incroyable confiance.’’ Meanwhile the Freach ves- 
sels of war beld to their moorings, while—without pay, without cloth- 
ing, without action—tbe crews deserted in large bodies, 50 at a time. 
It was the best of the crews too that thus deserted ; they went to seck a 
better treatment and a more adventurous life ou board of the privateers; 
as privateers they were of course captured by the English ; and the re- 
suit says M. de la Graviere, was that the Eaglish hulis were filled with 
the best sailors of the French navy. 

Early in 1799 our friend was released from this service, and was de- 
ignated to the d of a frigate—the Mignonne,  vesse: of some 900 
tons, carrying 36 guns, most of them 12-pounders, aud having a crew of 
275 men and She was one of the fastest vessels in the French 
navy, one of the fastest, indeed, that Admiral de la Gravidre ever saw, 
bat if the crew were sufficiently numerous they were execrably bad. The 
best of the sailors belonging to the French navy attached themselves, 
we have said, to the fortunes of the privateers, and their places were 
supplied by watermen and landsmen, who might have seen a river, but 
never saw the eea. The captains bad the rawest of material to deal 
with, and they had literally to masufacture their crews. When this by 
no means easy tark was achieved, the Mignonne was ordered to conv 
a dozen pe to a equadron of Spanish vessels which were to assem 
at Ferrol and were bound for Rochefort. She set out on this mission and 
failed to accomplish it in ———- of falling in with the English fleet ; 
but at all events she succeeded in drawing after her, and away from the 
Spanish fleet, those English vessels which were on the watch for it. The 
English equadron consisted of six ships anda brig; they were met not far 
from Ferrol ; and on the approach of the Mignonne with ber Freoch flag 
they hoisted Spanish colours. But M. de la Graviere was not to be de- 
ceived ; he soon discovered a la de leur foe—by the cut of their jib— 
that they were not Spanish; and he bolted with all possible speed. 
Thanks to the extraordinary sailing of the French frigate the hopes of 
her English pursuers were vain. They pursued bera day and a night, and 
when the morning broke they were seen scattered in the distance. The 
Mignonne had to return, however, to Rochefort without having effected 
the immediate oe of the voyage, although by amusing the English 
fleet the Spanish one was left fiee to find its way leisurely to the Basqae 
Roads. On the whole, from this voyage M. de la Graviere learnt this 
lesson, which all his subsequent experience confirmed, and which we 
may term the lesson of flight, “ Voulez-vous affronter une marioe plus 
puiseante et plus nombreuse que la véire, construisez & tout prix des na- 
vires plus rapides que ceux que |’ennemi vous oppose.” 

The second cruise of the Mignonne was longer and more important. 
Along with two otber frigates, the three being uoder the orders of a cap- 
tain taken from the merchaat service, it was to proceed to the coast of 
Africa, from the mouth of the Senegal to the Equator, and to send to 
Guiana or to the Antilles whatever slavers might be captured. Thence 
the division was to proceed across the Atlantic to Plata, to cruise north- 
wards, even to Newfoundland, and so to return to France. M. de la 
Graviére complains bitterly of the listieseness of the commander, the first 
adventures of this expedition seem to have becn uncommonly euccessful. 
Io less than a month they captured on the coast of Africa 30 vessels, 
mounting in all 270 guns. Of these’ 17 were Englich elavers, 7 Ameri- 
can, and 6 Portuguese. The subsequent career of the division, however, 
was by no means 60 brilliant. The three frigates crossed over to La 
Plata to refit, and, after three months, went to continue their voyage. 
In a few days they obiained two American and two Portuguese vesse 
richly Jaden ; but there fortune forsook them, and for some days the sea 
became a desert. Suddenly they descried eight large ships to windward. 
J , trusting to her speed, approached to reconnoitre ; and her 
captain came to the conclusion that they were a fleet of Indiamen under 
the escort of a man-of-war. Here was a prize indeed! M. de la Gra- 
viére signalled to bis companions that they were superior in force to the 
enemy. To his infinite disgust the commandant of the expedition refused 
to credit the assertion, and replied by the signal of instant retreat. M. 
de Ja Gravitre retreated, but only to argue more vigorously wish bis su- 
periors, proposing that two of the frigates sbould attack the mao-of-war, 
while the third should throw itself on the convoy. To no purpose. The 
French commander insisted that the hoped for prize was an English 
squadron returning to India, and that there was nothing for it but to 
keep at as great a di as possible. He dingly bed cer- 
tain manceuvres by way of retreat, which M. de la Graviére ridicules. 
Hitherto the English ebips had moved on their course apparently regard- 
less of the Freach frigates, but on perceiving their flight they instantly 
turned and bore down upon the trio with all their sails set and the union 
jack displayed. They had an advantage in the breeze, which gradually 
inereased and filled their eails, while the canvass of the French frigates 
flapped against the masts. ve the 
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la Gravitre concluded that the signal of his commander was simply a 
s refusal to bring the other vessels under fire of the English 
squadron, It was almost 5 o'clock in the evening ; the pursuing vessels 
moved with very unequal speed, and were scattered—some not even in 
sight. M. de la Gravitre, seeing but one man-of-war followed by four 
Indiamen, thought that it might be possible to make some resistance, if 
not to conquer. He argued, however, ouly for himself. The Séduisante 
ve the signal to make all sail, fired a volley, and struck her flag. No- 
thing now remained but flight. The third frigate, the Dédaigneuse, made 
off with two of the Indiamen in her wake, both gaining upon ber fast. In 
order to lighten herself she cast into the sea a portion of her artiller 4 
but she did not succeed in making more way. At7 o'clock a very lively 
cannonade was heard in the direction which she had taken. In balf an 
hour all was silence, and the Dédaigneuse bad yielded. In the meantime 
several of the Indiamen had in like manner set upon the Mignonne, but 
nothing could come near her. She was, as usual, saved by her sailing ; 
and, on her retarn to France, the captain learned that, as he had sup- 
posed, his two companions bad been captured by a 64 man-of war and 
seven Indiamen. The Mignonne, however, did not immediately return. 


The captain lay off the Azores, on the look-out for more captures. He | 


captured and burnt one confiding English ship, which approached 
him under the idea that bis was an English frigate. A second, from 
London, even more richly laden, he also captured, and despatched to 
Rochefort, which port, however, it never saw, having been retaken by 
the English privateers. Content with such success, 
returned to the Charente, the envy and admiration of all in Rochefort, 
who quite forgot the disaster which befel the Séduisante and the Dédaig- 
neuse, and only thought of the treasures acquired by these lucky fellows 
of the Mignonne—treasures multiplied a thousand-fold by the imagina- 
tion ; treasures, too, which the crew had to smuggle into the harbour, 
landing each morning with their captain’s good-natured connivance in 
a state of the most astonishing obesity, and returning to the frigate lank 
and lean. M. de la Graviere had left the port in May, 1799, and he now 
returned in September, 1800. There also be remained for more than a 
year,—with little to do and much to feel, for the French navy was tho 
roughly dispirited and badly cared for. The frigates had either to lie in 
harbour or to follow their old trade of skulkiog behind rocks. M. de la 
Graviere records but a single incident in this long period of inaction. 
Three French frigates, the Mignonne being one, encountered in the Basque 
Roads a single English frigate, which, says our autbor, had the audacity 
to wait their approach. The actioa began, and the whole population of 
Rochelle were on the ramparts to witness the combat and enjoy the vic- 
tory, when the French admiral gave the order to retreat. The frigates 
were compelled to obey, and the English vessel chased them in. 
 J’étais désolé,” says M. de la Graviere, “de voir trois frégates Frao- 
gaises pataitre fuir devant une seule frégate ennemie. Subir un tel 
affront sur nos cétes, et jusque dans nos rades, c’était une ignominie & 

welle, pour ma part, je ne voulais plus étre exposé.” 

he peace of Amiens soon followed, and the French fleets had liberty 
once more to scour the seas. Napoleon grasped the opportunity to des- 
patch an e ition for the recovery of St. Domingo, and M. de la Gra- 
vidre, with his frigate, was attached to it. It is not necessary to follow 
him to the West Indies, and to describe the various incidents of this ex- 
pedition, with which we had nothing todo, The only point in it which 
concerns us is the friendly visit of M. de la Graviére to Jamaica, his re- 
ception by the officers of the English squadron, and the opinion which 
he fi of us personally. It was compensation to a Frenchman for 
naval disappointment, that at least in some respects he could thoroughly 
despise the English fleet. We were despicable in all the urts of civiliza- 
tion—despicable, especially, in the art ofcookery. “I remember,’’ says 
the Admiral, “ with what astonishment | found myself seated at table 
with men whom 10 years of war bad taught me not only to hate but also 
to regard as our born euemies, whose language I could not speak, who 
for the most part knew not a word of mine, and whose habits seemed to 
me to be disgustingly coarse. That luxurious table, so different from 
ours ; those enormous pieces of meat, which might have figured at a 
Homeric banquet ; those dishes, seasoned to compel the palate ; that 
profusion of heady and adulterated wines, those multiplied toasts which 
every now and then sent a toper under the table, that vrutal appetite, that 
drunkenness without gaiety—all seemed to me worthy of a set of barba- 
rians.”” Unfortanately, not long afterwards M. de la Graviere fell under 
very different circumstances into the hands of these barbarians, whom he 
learned to desp'se even still more vehemently. While the peace was yet 
unbroken he was ordered to return to France, and as he was crossing the 
Atlantic war was declared, an English fleet being instantly despatched 
to cruise before Brest. Fearing no danger, and deceived by a dense fog, 
he sailed right into the middle of this fleet, and was very speedily cap- 
tured. One ship of the line, seven frigates, and two corvettes fell in this 
way a prey to the British crusiers within a couple of days. It was not 
much of a consolation, however, to M. de la Graviere that he had bro 
thers in adversity. He was not to be consoled. He wept tears of blood, 
he says ; death itself seemed preferable to the anguish of that hour; he 
hated the English worse than ever. The sailors plundered his frigate, 
and got drunk on his wine. Here at last was consolation, He felt 
happy that he could despise his conquerors, and that in the depths of his 
heart,he could lay up against them new motives to hate. Nothing could 
please him, The commandant had received him kindly, and spoke sym- 
pathisingly of the fortune of war ; it was a vulgar expression. The sail- 
ors had sacked his vessel and seized bis property ; he who had for so 
yg years played the privateer, burning, plundering, and destroying 
to his very uttermost, abominated such rapacity. The sailors were flog- 
ged for it—and he was not less revolted by the English justice than by 
the English crime. When he reached Plymouth he was placed on board 
a vessel called the Beneficent ; he was angry at the name, which was a 
falsehood. He had not much real reason, however, to complain of his 
treatment at the bands of his conquerors, After a very short stay in 
England be was permitted to return to France on giving his word that 
he would not enter upon active service until regularly exchanged. His 
exchange was long delayed ; for five years he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment and inaction ; not till 1808—not till Trafalgar had been fought, 
and the French navy bad been reduced to a mere nullity—was he at li- 
berty once more to serve his country. 

M. de la Graviere then received various appointments, which there is 
no reason toenumerate. Let it be sufficient to say that —_T in 1809 we 
find him commanding the Créole frigate, lying in the port of Lorient, and 
about to take part in those movements of the French fleet which were so 
vigorously prevented by Lord Cocbrane in the Basque Roads. The ob- 
ject which the French warine proposed to itself was this :—The squadron 
stationed at Brest, and consisting of eight sail of the line and two fri- 
gates, was to seize upon the firet opportunity of escaping from its place 
of refuge ; was to bear down upon Lorient, and chase away the block- 
ading squadron ; was in this way to liberate three sall of the line and 
five trigates—one of which was the Créole (Captain de la Graviere), sta- 
tioned there ; and, baving effected a junction, was to sail to the West 
Indies for the relief uf Martinique. The junction was accomplished, and 
the fleet, pursued by the English squadron, found itself concentrated in 
the Basque Roads, with the exception of three frigates under the com- 
mand of Captain de la Graviere, which had been forced into the very 
difficult ge of Sables d’Olonne. Here they \were attacked by 
some of the English ships, but they made a determined resistance, and 
their position proved to be one of comparative security. For still fur- 
ther security the frigates were lightened of es of ammunition, of 
— of everything possible, in order that they might enter the 

ittle port of the Sable. Two succeeded in entering it, the third went 
aground, and one of the British frigates marked it for her own. A boat, 
commanded by a midshipman, was sent in the night to make observa- 
tions; but the French succeeded in capturing it. From their captives 
they learned of the fleet of fireships which were being prepared for the 
equadron in the Basque Roads. Instantly M. de la Graviere sent an ex- 
press to Rochefort to advise the Admiral of what he had heard. “The 
Admiral,” says our author, “ought at once to have moved bis ships 
up the Charente, In the roads of the Isle of Aix he had no real protec- 
tion from the doable attack of a fleet and a flotilla of fireships.” 

‘The French Admiral thought that it was sufficient to protect himself 
with a strong stockade drawn across the line of his fleet, and consisting 
of heavy chains and cables twisted together. Who does not know the 
issue? Who does not know how brilliantly Lord Cochrane, who was in- 
trusted with the firesbips, burst this boom and dasbed in upon the French ; 
what panic seized them; how they cut their cables ran their chips 
aground ; how next morning only two were afloat ; how Lord Cochrane 

ignalled to Lord Gambier, the commanding Admiral,—“ Half the fleet 
can destroy the enemy—eleven on shore ;’ how Lord Gambier weakly 
hesitated, and how the result of all was that but four ships of the line and 
one frigate were lost out of a fleet that seemed on the verge of total ruin ? 
Bat, if the material disaster was thus comparatively small, the moral 
effect, as M. de Gravidre admits was overwhelming. The French navy 
had no more any heart :—“ Au moment ot cette marine arpirait & re- 
naitre, od elle pouvait se flatter de grandir, elle s’étonna de ne plus 
truver de sécurité sur les rades mémes od elle avait —— reize ans 
bravé les efforts de l’ennemi. La conflance de nos équipages, que tant de 
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revers n’a¥aient pas détruite, se sentit ébranlée, et pour la premiere fois 

eut- étre depuis 1793 on lesentendit vanter /‘audacede nos ennemis.” The 
“rench marine might well be discouraged. The British navy in those 
days literally covered the sea. We had more than 1,000 ships of 
war, of which 700 were in commission, 242 of the line, and 42 more build- 
ing. The French could do nothing. All that the Minister of Marine 
dared to hope for was to avoid disgrace. M. de la Graviére’s frigates 
were sold to the merchant service, and to the vessels that were retained 
a policy was prescribed, that in effect made timidity the first of all duties. 
The Admiral who now indalges ia these recollections seems to have been 
more ardent than bis fellows, to have been on every occasion anxious for 
a more vigorous system, to have groaned amid the lassitude and the cau- 
tion which he saw on every side. He was in 1£11 the captain of oue of 
four French ships which were chased by two Eoglish ones, and he records 
the incident with the most bitter regrets. So agaiu be describes the bit- 
terness with which, when with a French squadron he was shat up ia Brest, 
he saw the English cruisers establish themselves in the neighbouring bay 
of Douarnenez with singular audacity, There they were quietly an- 
chored, taking down their topmasts, repairing their rigging, caulking the 
ships, as if they were riding in some pleasant cove at home. De la Gra- 
viere longed to chastise “ their insolent security,” and proposed to his 





| Admiral that he should suddenly dash out of Brest and surprise the enemy 
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thus lying at anchor. He would sally forth in the night and eater the 
bay of Douarnenez at day dawn. He would take advantage of a wind 
that would be unfavourable to the enemy, and compel him to accept a 
battle upon the French coast, in view of French churches. What a spur 
to the enthusiasm of the French crews! The enemy would probably be 
surprised and defend himself ill ; but even if the Freneh were to buy their 
triumph dearly, there was Brest, the first of their naval ports, close at 
haud, to guarantee refage, if not :uccour. M. de la Graviére’s plan was 
rejected. It was too bold for the French navy, doomed as it was to in- 
action and ignomy, from which during the Empire it never recovercd. 

It it must gratify Englishmen to hear of the exploits of that service in 
which they take the greatest pride, and to receive the testimony of sach 
an authority as Admiral de la Graviére, it may be as well to add that 
ihe Admiral never—even at the worst of times—despaired of the French 
navy, nor felt that there was any necessary inferiority in French ships or 
French seamen. The fact is, that just as on our side it was the great er- 
ror of Pitt’s administration that he stinted the army, and thought 
chiefly of the navy, so on the side of the enemy it was the great error of 
the Kepublic and the Empire that the claims of the French navy were 
forgotten in those of the army. It is an illustration of the eternal law— 
“To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken even that which he seemeth to have.”” The French navy had met 
with reverses ; it was therefore to meet with still greater reverses. It 
was neglected ; it was badly supplied ; it was vilely manned ; it was 
without experience and without discipline. Gunnery practice may be 
said to bave been in those days unknown. It was very poor in the Eng- 
lish navy, but in the French navy it was infinitely worse. For all this 
the French had to suffer terrible degradation at sea, and it is not likel 
that they will ever again allow themselves to be placed in the same posi- 
tion of ivferiority, But, although we can never again expect to see the 
same disproportion in our relative forces, yet nothing ought to prevent 
England from asserting her inherent re paw J on the water. M. de la 
Graviére appears to deny that essential supremacy, bat tacitly it is ac- 
koowledged by all Frenchmen. No Frenchman is so bitter about Abou- 
kir and Trafalgar as he is about Waterloo. And why not—since Tra- 
falgar was to the full as disastrous as the corresponding land victory? 
There is but one reason—that implicitly the dominance of Britain on the 
sea is accepted as a matter of course. What a barning shame it will be 
to us if we should cease to assert a domination that has cost us we know 
not Low much treasure of labour and of lives, and has won us wealth un- 
told as well as glory, which all the navies that have ever sailed cannot 
outvie ! 

——— 


CONCERNING THE ART OF PUTTING THINGS. 
Concluded from last week. 

Years ago I was accustomed to frequent the courts of law, and to lis- 
ten with much interest to the great advocates of that time, as Follett, 
Wilde, Thesiger, Kelly. Nowhere in the world, I think, is one so deeply 
impressed with the value of tact and skill in patting things, as in the 
Court of Queen's Bench at the trial of an important case by a jury. 
Does not all the enormous difference, as great as that between a countr 
bumpkin and a hog, between Follett and Mr. Briefi ss, lie simply in their 
respective powers of putting things? The actual facts, the actual merits 
of the case, have very little indeed to do with the verdict, compared with 
the counsel’s skill in putting them; the artful marshalling of circum 
stances, the casting weak points into shadow, and bringing out strong 
points into glaring relief. I remember how I used to look with admira- 
tion at one of these great men when, in his speech to the jury, he was 
approaching some circumstance in the case which made dead against him. 
It was beautiful to see the intellectual gladiator eautiously approaching 
the hostile fact; coming up to it, tossing and turning it about, and 
finally showing that it made strongly in his favour. Now, if that was 
really so, why did it look as if it made against him? Why sbould so 
much depend on the way in which he put it? Or, if the fact was in 
trath one that made against him, why should it be possible for a man to 


| put it so that it should seem to make in his favour, and all without any 


direct falsification of facts or arguments, withoat any of that mere vulgar 
misrepresentation whieh can be met by direct contradiction? Surely it 
is not a desirable state of matters, that a plausible fellow should be able 
to explain away some very doubtful conduct of his own, and by skilful 
putting of things should be able to make it seem even to the least dis- 
cerning that he is the most invocent and injured of human beings. And 
it is provoking, too, when you feel at once that his defence is a mere in- 
tellectual juggle, and yet, with all your logic, when you cannot just on 
the instant tear it to pieces, and put the thing in the light of trath. In- 
deed, so well is it understood that by tact and address you may so put 
things as to make the worse appear the better reason, that the idea ge- 
nerally conveyed, when we talk of putting things, is, that there is some- 
tuing wrong, something to be adroitly concealed, some weak point in re- 
gard to which dust is to be thrown into too observant eyes. There is a 
common impression, not one of unqualified truth, that when all is above 
board, there is less need for skilful patting of the case. Many people 
think, though the case is by no means so, that truth may always be de 
pended on to tell its own story and produce its due impression. Not a 
bit of it. However good my case might be, I should be sorry to intrust 
it to Mr. Numskull, with Sir Fitzroy Kelly oa the other side. 

It is a coarse and stupid expedient to have recourse to anything like 
falsification in putting things as - would make best for yourself, 
reader. Aud there is no need for it. Unless you have absvlutely killed 
a maa and taken his watch, or done something equally decided, you can 
easily represent circumstances so as to throw a favourable light upon 
yourself and your coaduct. It is a mistake to fancy that in this world 
a story must be either true or false, a deed either right or wrong, a man 
either good or bad. There are few questions which can be answered by 
Yes or No. Almost all actions and events are of mingled character ; 
and there is something to be said on both sides of almost every subject 
which can be debated. Who does not remember how, when he was a boy, 
and had done some mischief which he was too honest to dery, he revolved 
all he had done over and over, putting it in many lights, trying it in all 
possible points of view, till he bad persuaded himself that he had done 
quite right, or at least that he had done nothing that was so very wrong, 
after all? There was a lurking feeling, probably, that all this was sel!- 
deception ; and oh! how oar way of putting the case, so favourably to 
ourselves, vanished into air when our Teacher and Governor sternly 
called us to account! All those jesuitical artifices were forgotten ; and 
we just felt that we had done wrong, and there was no use in trying 
to justify it. 

he noble use of the power of putting things, is when a man employs 
that power to give tenfold force to truth. When you go and hear a 
great preacher, you sometimes come away wishing heartily that the im- 
pression he made on you would last: for you feel that though what 
struck you so mach was not the familiar doctrine, which you knew quite 
well before, but the way in which he put it, still, that startliog view of 
things was the right view. Probably in the pulpit more than anywhere 
else, we feel the difference between a man who talks about and about 
things—and another maa who puts them so that we fed them. And 
when one thinks of all the ignorance, want, and misery which sur- 
round us in the wretched dwellings of the poor, which we kaow all 
about but take so coolly, it is sad to remember that Truth does not make 
itself felt as it really is, but depends so sadly for the practical effect 
upon the skill with which it is put—upoa the tact, graphic power, aud 
earnest purpose of the maa who tells it. A lauded proprietor will 
a wretched row of cottages on his estate daily for years, yet never tbiak 
of making an effort to improve them: who, when the thing is fairly put 
to him, will forthwith bestir himself to bave things brought into a better 
state. He will wonder how he could bave allowed matters to go on in 
that unbappy style so long; but will tell you truly, that though the 


ae was before his eyes, he really never before thought of it in that 
ght. 

Some people have a happy knack for putting in a pleasant way every- 
thing that concerns themselves. Mr. A.’s son gets a poor place as a Bank 
clerk : his father goes about saying that the lad has found a fice open- 
ing in business. The young man is ordained, and gets a curacy on Sa- 
lisbary Plain: his father rejoices that there, never seeing a human face, 
he has abundant leisure for stady, and for improving bis mind. Or, 
the curacy is in the most crowded part of Mauchester or Bethnal Green : 
the father now rejoices that his son has opportunities of acquiring cleri- 
cal experience, and of visiting the homes of the poor. Such @ man’s 
house is in a well wooded country ; the situation is delighifally shel- 
tered. He removes to a bare district without a tree :—ah! there he has 
beautiful pure air and extensive views. It is well for buman beings 
when they have the pleasant art of thus putting things; for many, we 
all know, have the art of putting things in just the opposite way. They 
look at all things through jaundiced eyes; and as things appear to 
themselves, so they put them to others. You remember, reader, how 
once upon a time David Hume, the historian, kindly sent Rousseau a pre- 
sent of a dish of beef-stakes. Rousseau fired at : he discerned in it 
a deep-laid insult : he put it that Hume, by sending the steaks, meant to 
insinuate that he, Rousseau, could not afford to buy proper food for him- 
self. Ab, I have known verious Rousseaus! They had not the genius, 
indeed, but they bad all the wrongheadedness. 

Who does not know the contrasted views of mankind and of life that 
pervade all the writings of Dickens and of Thackeray? It is the same 
world that lies before both, but how differently they put it! And look 
at the accounts in Blue and Yellow newspapers respectively, of the 
borough Member’s speech to his constituents last night in the Corn Ex- 
change. Judge by the account in the one paper, and he is a Burke for 
eloquence, a Peel for tact, a Shippen for incorruptibleintegrity. Judge 
by the account in the other, and you would wonder where the electors 
caught a mortal who combines so remarkably ignoraace, stupidity, care- 
lessness, inefficiency, and dishonesty. As for the speech, one jourual de- 
clares it was flueat, the other that it was stuttering; one that it was 
frank, the other that it was trimming ; one that it was sense, the other 
that it was nonseuse. Nor need it be suppose that either journal in- 
tends deliberate falsehood. Each believes his owa way of putting the 
case to be the right way ; and the truth, in most instances, doubtless 
lies midway between. But in fact, till the end of time, there will be at 
least two ways of putting everything. Perhaps the M.P. warmed with 
his subject, and threw himself heart and soul into his speech. Shall we 
say that he spoke with eloquent energy, or shall we put it that he bel- 
lowed like a bull? Was he quiet and correct? Then we may choose 
between saying that he is a classical speaker, and that he was as stiff as 
a poker. He made some jokes, perhaps: take your choice whether you 
shall call him clever or flippant, a wit or a buffoon. 

And so of everybody else. You know a clever, well-read young wo- 





man ; you may either call her such, or talk saeeringly of blue stockings. 
You meet a lively, merry girl, who laughs and talks with all the frank- 
ness of innocence. You would say of her, my kindly reader, something 
like what I bave just said ; but crabbed Mrs. Backbite will have it that 
she is a romp, a boisterous hoyden, of most unformed manners. ae 
Mrs. Backbite, spitefully shaking her head, says she trusts, she 
really hopes, there is no harm in the girl—but certainly no daughter of 
hers should be allowed to associate with her. And not merely does the 
way, favourable or unfavourable, in which the thing shall be put, de- 
peud mainly on the temperament of the person who puts it—so that you 
know beforehand that Mr. Snarling will always ae the unfavourable 
view, and Mr. Jollikin the favourable ; but a fa element of disturb- 
ance is introduced by the fact, that often the narrator’s mood is such, 
that it is a toss-up, five minutes before he begins to tell his story, whe 
ther he shall put the conduct of his hero as good or bad. 

Who needs the art of putting things more than the painter of portraits ? 
Who sees so much of the littleness, the petty vanity, the silliness, of 
mankind? It must be hard for such a man to retain mach respect for 
human nature. The lurking belief in the mind of every man, that he is 
remarkably good-looking. concealed in daily intercourse with his fel- 
lows, breaks out in the painter’s stadio. And, without positive falsifi- 
cation, how cleverly the artist often contrives to put the features and 
figure of his sitter in a satisfactory fashion! Have not you seen the por- 
trait of a plain, and even a very ugly person, which was strikingly like, 
ad still very pleasant looking and almost pretty? Have not you seen 
things so skilfully put, that the little snob looked dignified, the vulgar 
boor gentlemanlike, the plain-featured woman angelic—and all the while 
the likeness was accurately preserved ? 

It seems to me that in case of ny | 
the heart and bring moisture to the eye, it cane 
in which they are put, whether they shall strike us as pathetic or silly, 
a3 sublime or ridi The venerable aspect of the dethroned mo- 
narch, led in the triumphal procession of the Roman Emperor, and look- 
ing indifferently on the scene, as he repeated often the words of Solo- 
mon, “ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity,’ depends much for the effect it al- 
ways produces on the reader, upon the stately yet touching fashion in 
which Gibbon tells the story. So with Hazlitt’s often-recurring account 
of Poussin’s celebrated picture, the Et in Arcadia Ego. As for Burke 
flinging the dagger upon the floor of the House of Commons, and Brough- 
am falling on his knees in the House of Peers, what a ridiculous repre- 
sentation Punch could give of such things! What shall be said of Addi- 
son, ofien tipsy in life, yet passing away with the words addressed to his 
step-son, “ See in what peace a Christian can die!’ We need not think 
of things which are essentially ridiculous, though their perpetrators in- 
tended them to be sablime: as Lord Elleuborough’s proclamation about 
the Gates of Somaauth, Sir William Codrington’s despatch as to the 
blowing-up of Sebastopol, and all the grand in the writings of 
Sir A. Alison. Let me confess that I do not think it a very unhealthy 
sign of the times, this love which now exists of putting ve matters 
in a ridiculous light, which produces Comic Histories of England, Comic 
Blackst Comic Parli: tary Debates, Comic Latin Grammars, and the 
like. Dreary indeed must be the fua of sach books; but that is not the 
worst of them. Yet one cannot seriously object to such a facetious se- 
rial as Punch, which represents the funny element in our sad insular 
churacter. Punch lives by the art of puttiug things, and putting them 
in a single way ; bat how wonderfully well, how successfully, how geni- 
ally, he puts all things funnily! But to burlesque Macbeth or Othello, to 
travesty Virgil, to parody the soliloquy in Hamid, though it may be put- 
ting things iu a novel and amusing way, approaches to the nature of sa- 
crilege. Sometimes, indeed, the ludicrous way of putting things has 
served an admirable purpose; as in the imitations of Southey’s Sap- 
phics and Kotzebue’s morality in the Poetry of the Anti-jacobin. And the 
ludicrous way of putting things has sometimes brought them much more 
vividly home to “ men’s business and bosoms,”’ as in Sydney Smith's de- 
scription of the possible results of a French invasion. Nor has it tailed 
to answer the end of most cogent argument, as iu his descriptioa of Mrs. 
Partingtoa sweeping back the Atlantic Ocean. 

Do not fancy, my friend, that you can by possibility so live that ill- 
natured folk will not be able to put everything you do uofavourably. 
The old man with the ass was a martyr to the desire so to act that there 
should be no possibility of Vg what he did as wrong. And when 
John Gilpin’s wife, for fear the neighbours should thiak her proud, 
caused the chaise to draw up five doors off, rely upon it some of the 
neighbours would say she did so in the design of making her carriage the 
more conspicuous. hen you give a dinner-party, and after your guests 
are goae, sit down and review the progress of the entertainment, think- 
ing how nicely everything went on, do you remember, madam, that at 
that same moment your guests are seated in their own homes, putting 
all the circumstances ia quite a different way ; laughing at your hired 
emp pen who (you are just saying) looked so like a butler ; execrat- 

ng your champagne, which (yoa are this moment flattering yourself) 
passed for the product of the grape, and not of the gooseberry ; and ge- 
nerally patting yourself, your children, your your dinner, your 
ee your music, into such ridiculous lights, that, if you knew it 
(wh ch happily you never will), you would wish that you had mingled 
a little strychnine with the viatage so vilified. Still, it is pleasant to 
believe that there is no real malice in the way ia which most le 
cut up their friends behind their backs. You really have a very Kindly 
feeling towards Mr. A. or Mrs. B., though you do turn them into ridicule 
in their absence. After laughing at Mr. A. to Mrs. B., you are quite ready 
to langh at Mrs. B. to Mr. The truth appears to be, that all this is 
an inst of that which is necessary to human beings. In 
people's presence politeness requires that you should 

that concerns them in the most agreeable and favou: 
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least enmity towards Mr. Snooks for saying bebind my back that my ar- 
ticles are wretched trash. He has frequently said in my preseace that 
they are far superior to anything ever writtea Macaulay, Miltoa, 
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like the thought that thus, from your remote itade, you are address- 
ing a audience than that which you address Sunday by Sunday. 
You thiok that reasonable aud candid people would say that this is an 
improving and pleasant way of employing a little leisure time, instead 
of rusting into stupidity, or mooning about blankly, or smoking yourself 
into vacancy, or reading novels, or listening to and retailing gossip, or 
hanging about the streets of the neighbouring county town, or growing 
sarcastic and misan' Bat don’t you remember, my dear friend, 
that although you put the case in this way, it is highly probable that 
some of your acquaintances, whose proffered contributions to the perio- 
dical with which you are supposed to be connected have been “ declined 
with thanks,” and whom malignant editors exclude from the opporta- 
nity of enlightening an ungratefal world, may put the matter very dif- 
ferently indeed ? 

True, you are always thoroughly prepared with your sermon on San- 
days, you are assiduous in your care of the sick and the aged, you have 
cot! lectures here and there throughout the parish, you teach classes 
of children and young people, you know familiarly the face and the cir- 
cumstances of every soul of your population, and you honestly give your 
heart and strength to your sacred calling, suffering nothing whatever to 
interfere with that ; but do you fancy ihat all this diligence will prevent 
Miss Lemonjuice and Mr. Flyblow exclaiming “ Ah, see Mr. Smith ; 
isn’t it dreadful? See how he neglects his proper work, and spends his 
time, his whole time, in joy | articles for the Review ! It’s dis- 
graceful! The bishop, if he did his daty, would pall him ap!’ 

A striking instance of the effect of skilfully putting things may be 
found in the diary of Warren Hastings. The great Governor-General al- 
ways insisted that bis conduct of Indian affairs hd been just and benefi- 
cent, and that the c es brought by Barke and Sheridan were without 
foundation in trath. declared that he bad that conviction in the cen- 
tre of his being ; that he was as sure of it as of his own existence. Bat 
as he listened to the opening speech of Barke, he tells us he saw things 
in a new light. He felt the spell of the way in which the orator 
put things. ld thia really be the right way? “ For half an hour,” 
says Hastings, “I looked up at Burke in a reverie of wonder, and during 
that time I actually felt myself the most guilty being upon earth!” But 
Hastings adds that he did what the boy who has played truant does—he 
took refuge in his own way of putting things. “I recurred to my 
own heart, and there found what sustained me under all this accusa- 
tion.” 

A young lad’s choice of a profession depends mainly upon the way in 
which the life of thet profession is put before bim. If a boy is to go to 
the bar it will be expedient to make the Chancellorship the prominent 
feature in the pictyre presented to him. It will be better to keep in the 
fey tory lonely evenings in the chambers at the Temple, the weary 
back-' in court, the heart-sickening waiting year after year. And 
the first impression, strongly rooted, ed gage | last. I love my own 
profession. I would exchange its life its work for no other position 
en earth ; but I feel that I owe part of its fascination to the fragrance of 
boyish fancies of it which linger yet. Blessed be the kind and judicious 
parent or preceptor, whose skilful putting of things long ago has given 
to our vocation, whatever it may be, a charm which can overcome the 
disgust which might otherwise come of the bard realities, the little daily 
worries, the discouragements and frustrated hopes! How much depends 
on first impression:—on the way in which a man, a place, a book is put 
to us for the first time! Something of cheerlessness and dreariness will 
always Jinger about even the summer aspect of the house which you first 

when the winter afternoon was closing in, dark, gusty, cold, 
miserable-looking. What a difference it makes to the little man who is 
te have a tooth pulled out, whether the dentist approaches with a griev- 
ous look, in silence, with the big forceps aous in his hand ; or 
comes up cheerfully, with no display of steel, and says, with a guiling 
* Come, my little friend, it will be over in a moment; you wil 
ly have time to feel it; you will stand it like a brick, and mamma 
will be proud of having such a brave little boy!” Or, if either man or 
Aa ay task to go through, how mach more easily it will be done 
if it is put in separate divisions than if it is set before one all in a mass! 
Divide & impera states a grand principle in the art of patting things. If 
your servant is to clear away a mass of snow, he will do it in half the 
time and with twice the pleasure if you first mark it out into equares, to 
be cleared away one after the other. 

By the make of our being we like to have many starts and many ar- 
rivals : it does not do to look too far on without a break. I remember 
the driver of a mail-coach telling me, as I sat on the box through a sixty 
mile drive, that it would weary bim to death to drive that road daily if 
it were as straight—as a railway: he liked the tara’ and windings, 
sean Put pam ymeg the face of successive bits. It was — phi- 

y in ney to advise us, whether physically or morally, to 
ye short views” It would knock you up - once if, when the rail- 
way moved out of the station at Edinburgh, you began to trace 
in your mind’s eye the whole route to London. Never do that. Think 
first of Daubar, then of Newcastle, then of York, and, putting the thing 
thus, you will get over the distance without fatigae of mind. What lit- 
tle would have keart to begin the alphabet, if, before he did so, 
you put ec | before him all the school and college work of which it is 
the The little thing would knock up at once, wearied 
out by your want of skiil in putting things. And so it is that Provi- 
dence, pe | and gradually putting things, wiles us onward, still keep 
ing hope pce aye Naps pleat life. Ah, if we had 
bad it put to us at the outset how much we should have to go through, 
to reach even our it stage in life, we should have been ready to 
think it the best plan to sit down and die at once! But, in compassion 
for haman weakness, the Great Director and Shower of events practises 
the Art of Patting Things. Might not we sometimes do so when we do 

not? When we see some poor fellow grumbling at his lot, and shirking 
his duty, might not a little skill employed in putting these things in a 
ne light serve better than merely ex, ng our contempt or indig- 
on? A single sentence might make him see that what he was com- 
plaining of was reasonable and t. Itis quite wonderfal from what 
odd and perverse points of view will look at things: and then 
things look so very different. ill behind your house, which you 
have seen a thousand times, you would not kaow if you approached it 
from some unwonted quarter. Now, if you see a man afflicted with a 
rse twist of mind, making bim put things in general or something 

n particular in a wrong way, you do him a much kinder tarn if direct- 
ing him how to pat things rightly, than if you were a skilful surgeon 
and cured him of the most fearful squint that ever hid behind biue spec- 


Did not Franklin go to hear Whitefield preach a charity sermon re- 
solved not to give a penny ; and was he not so thoroughly overcome by 
the great preacher’s way of putting the claims of the charity which he 
was advocatiag, that he ended by emptying his pockets into the plate? 
I daresay Alexander the Great was somewhat in his plans of 
conquest by Parmenio’s way of putting things. “After you have con- 
quered Persia, what will you do?” “Then I shall conquer India.” 
© After you have conquered India, what will you do?’ “ Conquer 
Scythia.” “And after you have conquered thia, what will you 
dot’ “Sit down and rest.” “ Well,” said Parmenio to the coaqueror, 
“why not sit down and rest now?” I trust young Sheridan was proof 
against his father’s way of pu’ things, when the young man said he 
meant to go down a coalpit. “Why go down a coalpit ?” said Sheridan 
heed,” relied te high principle site ~ what t there to ecp you fom 

‘ “w to keep you from 
saying so without going?” nt 

I remember wi a decided success of the art of putting things. 
A vulgar rich maa, who ro oy | bought an estate in Aberdeenshire, 

xclaimed, “ It is monstrous hard ; sees pent had Sits morning to pay 
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To no man is tact in things more essential than to the clergy- 
man. Ao injudicious and unskilfal preacher may so put the doctrines 
which he sets forth as to make them appear revolting and absurd. It is 
a fearful thing to hear a stupid fellow preaching upon the doctrine of 
Election. He may so put that doctrine that he shall fill every clever 
young lad who hears Fim with prejudices against Christianity, which 
may last through life. And in advising one’s parishioners, especially in 
administering reproof where needful, let the parish priest, if be would 
do good, call into play all his tact. With the best intentions, through 
lack of skill in patting things, he my t mischief. Let the calo- 
mel be concealed beneath the jelly. Not that I counsel sneakiness ; that 
is worse than the most indiscreet honesty. There is no need to put 
things, like the Dean immortalized by Pope, who when preaching in the 
Chapel Royal, said to his bearers that uoless they led religious lives they 
would ultimately reach a place “ which he would not mention in so po- 
4ite an assembly.” Nor will it be expedient to put things like the con- 
temptible wretch who, preaching before Louis XIV., said Nous mourrons 
tous ; then, turning to the king, and bowing humbly, presque tous. And it 
is only in addressing quite exceptional congregations that it would now- 
a-days be regarded as a piece of proper respect for the mighty of the 
earth, were the preacher, in stating that all who heard him were sinners, 
to add, by way of reservation, all who have less than a thousand a year, 

Any man who approaches the matter with acandid spirit, must be much 
struck by the difference bet the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
ways of putting the points at issue between the two great Churches. The 
Roman prayers are ia Latin, for instance. A violent Protestant says 
that the purpose is to keep the ein ignorance. A strong Romanist 
tells you that Latin was the universal language of educated men when 
these prayers were drawn up ; and arse it that it is a fine thing to thiuk 
that in all Romish churches over Christendom the devotions of the 





ple are expresse] in the selisame words. Take keeping back the Bi 
rom the le. To us nothing — more t than to deprive 
any man of God’s written word. Still the Romanist has something to 


say for himself. He puts it that there is so much difficulty in under- 
pangs Lem of the Bible—that such pernicious errors have followed 
from beg, ome of it. Think, even, of the dogma of the infal- 
libility of the Church. The Protestant pats that as an instance 
of unheard-of arrog The R ist puts it as an instance of deep 
humility and earnest faith. He says he does not hold that the Church, 
in her own wisdom, is able to keep infallibly right ; but he says that he 
bas t confidence that God will not saffer the Church deliberately to 
fall into error. Here, certainly, we have two very different ways of put- 
—o same things. 

t who shall say that there are no more than two ways of putting 
any incident, or any opinion, or any character? There are innumerable 
ways,—ways as many as are the idiosyncrasies of the men that put them. 
You have to describe an event, have you? Then you may put it in the 

lain matter of-fact way, like the Zimes’ reporter ; or in the sublime way, 
ike Milton and Sir A. Alison; or in the ridiculous way, like Punch (of 
design), and Sir A. Alison (unintentionally) ; or in the romantic way, 
like Mr. G. P. R. James; or in the minutely circumstantial way, like 
Defoe or Poe ; or in the affectedly simple way, like Peer Bell ; or in the 
forcible, knowing way, like Macaulay; or in the genial, manly, good- 
humoured way, like Syduey Smith; or in the flippant way, like Mr. 
Richard Swiveller, who when he went to ask for an old gentleman, in- 
quired as to the health of the “ ancient buffalo ;” or in the lackadaisical 
way, like many young ladies; or in the whiuing, grumbling way, like 
many silly people whom it is unnecessary to name ; or in the pretentious, 
lofty way, introducing familiarly many titled names without the least 
necessity, like maay natives of beautiful Erin. 

What nonsense it is to say, as it has been said, that the effect of any- 
thing spoken or written depends upon the essential thought alone. Why, 
nine-teaths of the practical power depends on the way in which it is put. 
Somebody has asserted that any thought which is not eloqueat in any 
words whatever, is not eloquent at all. He might as well have said tbat 
black was white. Not to speak of the charm of the mere music of grace- 
fully modulated words, and felicitously arranged phrases, how much 
there is in beautifully logical treatment, and beautifully clear develop- 
ment, that will interest a cultivated mao ia a speech or a treatise, quite 
irrespective of its subject. I have kaown a very eminent man say that 
it was a delight to him to hear Follett make a speech, he did not care 
about what. The matier was no matter; the intellectual treat was to 
watch bow the great advocate put it. And we have all read with delight 
stories with no incident and littie character, yet which derived a name- 
less fascination from the way in which they were told. Tell me — 
my fair reader, did you not shed some tears over Dickens’s story of Ri 
ard Doubledick? Could you have read that story aloud without break- 
jag down? And yet, was there ever a story with lessin it? But how 
beautifally Dickens put what little there was, and how the melody of 
the closing sentences of the successive paragraphs lingers on the ear! 
And you bave not forgotten the exquisite touches with which Mra. Stowe 
a simple a matter as a mother looking into her dead baby’s drawer. I 

ave known an attempt at the pathetic made on a kindred topic, pro- 
voke yells of laughter ; but I could not bear the woman, and hardly the 
man, who could read Mrs. Stowe’s putting of that simple conception 
without the reverse of smiles. Many readers, too, will not forget how 
much more sharply they have seen many places and things, from railway 
eegine sheds to the Britannia Bridge, when put by the graphic pen of 
Sir Francis Head. That lively baronet is the master of clear, sharp pre- 
sentment. 

I have not hitherto spoken of such ways of patting things as were 
arene in King Hudson’s railway reports, or in those of the Glasgow 

estern Bank, cooked to make things pleasant by —— misre presen- 
tation. So far we have been thinkicg of comparatively insocent varia- 
tions in the ways of putting things—of putting the best foot foremost io 
a comparatively honest way. But how mach intentional misrepresent 
tion there is in British society! How few people can tell a thing exactly 
as they saw it! It goes in one colour, and comes out another, like light 
through tinted glass. It is rather amusing, by the way, when a friend 
comes and tells you a story which he heard from yourself, but so put 
that you hardly know it again. Unscrapulous putters of things should 
have good memories. 

There is no reckoning the ways in which, by varying the tura of an 
expression, by a tone or look, an entirely false view may be given of a 
conversation, a transaction, or an event. A lady says to her cook, You 
are by no means overworked. The cook complains in the servants’ hall 
that her mistress said she had nothing to do. Lies, in the sense of pure 
inventions, are not common, I believe, among people with any claim to 
respectability ; but it is ectly awful to think how great a part of ordi- 
nary conversation, liy in little coantry towns, consists in putting 
things quite differently from the actual fact ; ia short, of wilfal misre- 
presentation. Many cannot resist the temptation to deepen the 
colours, and stre lines, of any narration, in order to make it 
more telling. Unlackily, things usually occur in life in such a manner 
as just to miss what would give them a point and make a good story of 
them: and the temptation is strong to make them, by the deflection of a 
bair’s-breadth, what they ought to have been. 

It is sad to thiok, that in ninety-nine out of every hundred cases in 
which things are thus untruly pat, the representation is made worse than 
the reality. Few old ladies endeavour, by their imaginative putting of 
things, to exhibit their acquaintances as wiser, better, and more amiable, 
than the fact. An exception may be made whenever patting her friends 
and their affairs in a dignified light would reflect credit upon the old 
lady herself. Then, indeed, their income is vast, their house is if 











————— 


fair expanses of foolscap are darkened at last. It would need a volume, 
not an article, to do this matterjustice. Sir Bulwer Lytton bas declared, 
in pages charming but too many, that the world’s great question is, 
Wat WILL HE Do wirn rr? I shall not debate the point, but simply add, 








that only second to that question in compr ive reach and in practi- 
cal importauce is the qaestioa—How wit ne put rr? A. K. H. B. 
—_—_ . 
STEWARD! 


They are swilling the decks, I am sure of it, I said. Swish, swill, 
rinse, scrub, scrape, chink, rattle, dribble, ruumr, were the sounds that 
awoke me in my bed-tray on board the Negus, bound for Lisbon. Partly 
that and partly a clammy, cold, naked foot that, belonged to a thin leg 
which, lowering over from the tray above me, came down suddenly, like 
a Burke and Hare plaister, upon my angry, protesting, sputtering mouth. 
It was the Jeg of the mild little usher going out to the Lisbon College. 
A meek little man he was, who had exchanged grumbles in dog Latin 
with me about the want of air, light, food, cleanliness, and general com- 
fort all through the rough nights when the pitching used to awake us to 
& sense of the cabin windows being closed, and to a general black hole 
atmosphere, when the one lamp flared and swung in such a vexed and 
injared way, aud the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s vessel strained 
oe creaked as if wracked with rhenmatic pains and approaching disso- 
ation. 

I forgave the meek little querulous man who had a habit of laughing 
in a dry, bitter, fretfal way at any peculiar a vation of our sea-faring 
— He laughed now suck a laugh, and I knew he must be equeam- 


“ Steward ! what are they doing over our heads at this time in the 
morning t” 

“ It’s only the men scrubbing the decks!” I suggested. 

“Ha, ha, onty. O, yes! it’s all right. I suppose—there goes the 
captaia’s watch-chain again! But never mind, it can’t last for ever. I 
suppose we shall be in Vigo to-morrow or next day !”’ 

“ There, or thereabouts, sir,” says a cheery voice inside one of the 
cabin-pantries, going on to sing, 

“T sailed in the good ship, The Kitty.” 

“ Who’s that?” said I. 

“O, that’s that unfeeling steward (ha, ha!) lively pleasant dog,”’ said 
the dry-laugher, Macarthy. 

“©, what's a good thing, steward, for sea-sickness? I know I shall 
injure some vessel.” 

“ Well, *t let it be our veegel, Mr. Macarthy. Where’s that long 
broom, Tom t”’ 

“Steward!” cries the storekeeper from his inner bin, and steward, 
pronouncing a blessing on the storekeeper, runs off. 

“ Now, I call that man,” eaid the usher, “a fellow who would marder 
you for half-a-crown—a—but there—well, it won’t be long, I suppose 
we shall be at Vigo to-morrow or next day, then Oporto on Thursday.” 

“ Lord love you, if we get to Oporto by Friday,” said the steward, 
suddenly re-appearing, “call me tinker. Why, do you know how far it 
is from Southampton ?” 

“ Steward !” 

* Drat it, this is how I’m pulled about, Tell the captain. I ain’t 
paid to wait on him: he’s got his own boy; and if this wind lasts, we 
“7 be about the Bay of Bisoay till this time next week.” 
(Raas off.) 

“ Hla, ba!” croaked the usher from his pillow, not seeing that this was 
said to tease him. 

Steward re-appears. 

“ Jack, where’s my long broom? Drat that boy, he’s in every one’s 
mess and in nobody’s watch, and there’s the head steward wi 
about as fine as a scraped carrot, he,— Why, Mr. Macarthy, I have known 
the time as we’ve beat about four days off the mouth of the Tagus not 
able to get in; but still this time, though the wind is dead against us, 
and we're not making six knots an hour. I thiak—” 

* Stew-arp |” 
on ten ae ome Paihia tie of ye &° at ry I = 

a cat myself in to oblige yeu. There’s cap 
wanting his coffee this half-hour, and am t? 

« Rogers, = ae coming for stores ?” 

“Allright. I’m looking after a gentleman passenger bere as is taken 
unwell” (winks at me.) 

“ Let me once get on land again, if you catch me—” 

“ Ab, that’s what ~~ all say, and yet they come again, don’t they, 
Mr. Benaset?”’ (To a Gibraltar higgler in the next cabin.) 

A subterranean voice thunders “ Yes!” and expresses a gentle wish 
that the steward may meet with a bad end for keeping gentlemen so long 
waiting for breakfast. 

But I mast sketch the cabin and its inhabitants. Iam in the second- 
class looking for character, because nice and ble first-class people 
are not amasing. Our fellow- ogers are the little grumbling usher, 
a small, smooth-faced, vexed little man, who never gets out of his tray, 
but talks to as sinners from this erie, this coiga of vantage resembling 
the home of the strange tribe who lived in trees, mentioned by Silius 
Italicus. There, on his dark shelf, the little man cracks feeble jokes 
about upright men, drinks to our health ; and, immediately after a hur- 
ried meal, lies down and goes to sleep, with a selfish timidity that is 
amusingly characteristic. 

Then, there is a yellow, clay-faced Spanish woman, a fat, valgar, shop- 
keeper’s wife from Tarifa, who sits at table on a with that 
flaccid, lack-lustre, cheerless look of sea-sick people who no joke can 
brighten : she picks out her food, grumbles in Spanish at the blood-red 
meat the English eat, laps up a vulgar quantity of soup, and smiles 
faintly. The fat, merry -steward is our pron Mnthy i sits at 
table with ber green parrot Maraquita perched on her left wrist, and 
taps him on the bead with the spoon if he venture to peck more than his 
share out of the gg It is amusing to see the old bird roll the grey 
blind film over his stealthy eye, waiting for her head to turn. Some- 
times she shares an apple with him ; and it is rare to see our droll stew- 
ard chirp out Maraquita, in a funny —- voice, as the bird eats 
the fruit, using his claw as a fork, and his bill as a sort of scissors-kaife. 
Then there is the lady’s father—an old Spanish miser, not the least troa- 
bled by the sea ; bat dry, stolid, sullen, and cautious. He eats vora- 
ciously, and seldom goes on deck ; but sits near his bundles—which the 
steward says contain all his money—all day he broods in a corner of the 
cabin on a stool, like a man whose life isa burden to him; or one who, 
not caring for travelling, regards it only asa means. He is emigrating 
to Rio Janeiro. He never , or even smiles ; bat sits oalee the 
hatchway roof, where I see him, when I come down to my frequent 
sleeps during the day, hid in the swinging shadow that shows his low, 
careworn brow, and mean, anxious eyed, alternately dark aad light. 
The higgler from Gibraltar—not a refined man, but amusiag from his ab- 
surd airs of gentlemanly care for his very dirty dress—makes a special 
butt of this old man, encourages the droll steward to gibe him, and, tak- 
ing advantage of bis being dumb and deaf as to our language, keeps 

ling, “ Speak to him, steward, speak to him! Ask the old man some- 
thing, steward! Speak tohim!” till I bave to interfere; for | see the 
hot Andalasian blood turning Pedro's yellow eye-balls red ; and even 
old men can use knives. Then our Gibraltar friend laughs ia his cring- 
ing insoleat way, gets more gorgeous and — ever ; requests 
the loan of a hat-brush, pulls his grimy collar up and his grimy cuffs 





cent, their horses are Eclipses, their conversation is brilliant, their atten- 
tioa to their friends uowearyiag and indescribable. Alas for our race: 
that we lean to evil rather than to good, and that it is so much more easy 
and piquant to pitch into a man than to praise him! 

Let us rejoice tbat there is one happy case in i at eens 
things, though often false, is always favourable. 1 mean accounts 
which are given in country sp the ch and the doings 
of the great men of the district. I often admire the country editor's 
skill ia putting all things (save the speech of the opposition M.P., as al- 
ready mentioned) in such a rosy light ; nordo I admire his genial bon- 
homie less than bis art. If a marquis makes a stammering speech, it is 
sure to be put as most interesting and eloquent. If the rector hes 
a dull and stupid charity sermon, it is put as striking and effective. A 
public meeting, consisting chiefly of empty beaches, is put as most re- 
aes eee. A gift of a little and coals at Christmas- 

= © in anctatio nea A bald and seedy building, jaet 
erec 
display of gingerbread decoration is put as 3s and ificent. 
In brief, what other men heartil wish this il were, the actors of 
local prints boldly declare that itis. Whatever they think a {mao 
would like to be called, that they make haste to call him. 
lows, if really believe that they live in sach a world aod among each 
beings as put! Their gushing heart is too mach for even their sharp 
bead, and see all things glorified by the sunshine of their own ex- 





reet, is put as chaste and classical ; an extravagant | ®t Stambou 


fel- | the Rose of Allandale, or some 


down, d half an hour to unpacking a blue hat box fall of Gibral- 
tar fruit, looking at the rough gold- melon to see if it has burst, 
rubbing some ates, and eventually repacking them all bet one 


pome; 
half-rotten apple, which he peels aad ravenously eats all to himself; be 
then launches out into a ridiculous rhapsody of theological philosopby, 
which makes the little usher above me shake in his tray. I can feel the 
tray over me shake with indignant amusement. If it was the steward, 
he would matter Stultissimus, to catch my ear, but he is afraid of the 
phil ical biggler, so cries Bene, bene, and sophos, as if at a Roman 
play, w rather pleases “ the party from Gib,” as the steward calis 
the fruit merchant when he is on deck. 

The steward is a born jester. Just suclra fellow as Shakespeare took 
for his stock to graft a Touchstone upon: a dry, quick-witted fellow ; 


always singing, sweepiog, joking, washing, laughing, and making the 
por yr stories of of Trebizond-who 


the sultan ~- ay" ~~ dog 
pounds a-week as prime micister, and w' acquaintance up 
while carrying the august personage ina frait-ship which be commanded 


unetuous fan. If you awoke at six o’clock 
with a buzzing in your ears, the steward was sure to be up and busy, 


~ “ T’ve a heart that can feel for another,” 
heart-piercing ditty which his droll face 
lect especial charm to. But dinoer washis great moment. Then, if any- 
body cailed him a fool, he asked what sort of fool—a natural fool, or an 





The subject gresiens oa me, but the paper dwindles : the Sve-cnd forty 


cgtianiet fools then he ceili tecgnadbat faces, if any one asked 
where he thought they were betaid:* Somembers hee {a Gordy 
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Then, he wished he could invite us all to his house that was not bailt at 
Fiddler’s green. A heavy wave thumping at regular intervals on the 
ship’s side rather omi ly, he facetiously called, “ Somebody knocking 
at the door.” Ifa boy was stupid, he used to say that he’d rather any 
day have a dirty rogue fhan a hanged foo). He ran over with proverbial 
sayings, that would have made Charles Lamb leap for joy. He was fond 
of aatiog whether, if the vessel went down, be should come and let us 





know. If you flung a joke at him, he returned it as sharply as a fives’ 


coart wall gives back a tennis ball. 

Onar day—when the cabin-doors were slamming. the sails blow- 
ing out, now and thea splitting with the noise of a cannon, the sea 
smiting the vessel hard body-blows, and then swashing over her with a 
roll and sprinkle and rinse that kept us all below, threatening to drench 
us even there—it was pleasant to see the steward, singing Paddy U’Raf- 
ferty was a Haymaker (rough weather puts old sailors in good spirits) 
and coming eplashing down the brass-bound cabia-sta'rs, barefooted, his 
streaming mackin wet, shining aod dripping ; in one band a dish of 
potatoes, in the other the traditional boiled leg of mutton, piled up with 
—— floods of melted butter common to steamer dinuers, 

“ Now my tars,” he cries, “ take your places. Tom, you ran for two 
More spoons, and tell the French doctor and the two 
is ready.” ; 

Yet, the merry d notwithstanding,what “‘ a weary pound of tow,’ 
that was from which I now spin my sea-yares! How drearily and lead- 
en-fuoted passed the hours! I awake with a clink or racket over deck ; 
and, there comes over me the dull sense of being at sea ; cabbiced, crib- 
bed, confined. If I spring up with the vivacious energy of land thinking 
something has bappened, I knock my head against the boarded bottom 
of the little querulous usher’s bed-tray. It is hard to get one’s hand into 
the little gutter at the bedside where | keep my watch, my toothbrush, 
and my Don Quixote. The little man will not hear of rising. The mo- 
tion is worse, he thinks, by the perpetual chirp and chirrup of the boat- 
swain’s whistle, with the two angry cuckoo notes, that they are going to 
put on more rail. I leap out of my tray halfdressed. The steward is 
scraping a burnt loaf, and singing Beautifal Eyes. I prepare to perform 
my toilette, walled in as I am with beds. One sniffofair at the foot of 
the cabin-stairs, seems like the breath of a May morning after that lit- 
tle black-hole, with its four horizontal trays. I stagger, ary Bee by 
the beds, to the browa painted bason with the tap and chain, to the glass 
and the row of tumblers stuck in frames. I wash and dress hastily ; for 
three people are waiting, particularly two hearty Welsh miners, goin 
out to the mines at Linares, and who are always saying “ Look yon, 
and talking of “ the seese in Wales,” and the “ trout fis at Dolgethly.” 

Every now and then I am jolted up against the cabin-door, nm on 
deck to see where we are, just as the ship-bell strikes, and the sturdy 
voice chants oat the hour. There it is: all the same as last night. The 
same unswerving face at the wheel ; the same man in dirty canvas shirt 
on the look-out, talking when the chief officer is not looking. The same 

black-boy swarming up a spar to furbish its copper sheathings, 
clingiog with one and rubbing with the other. Another hey te 
with bare feet, dragging about a great wet swab of rope, which he finally 
near the bowsprit on its special peg. There is the captain busy 
at the log-book in his glazed cabio. There, the second officer, musical 
and melancholy upon the accordeon ; the chief engineersilent and sullen 
. On the quarter-deck there are the two young n, 
who affect the nautical ; and, when they are ill—which they are every 
day—declare that they are old yachtsmen ; but these “cursed steamers,” 
always upset them. They call for coffee. There is the old merchant 
from Corunna, who saw Sir John Moore buried, and the little, shrunk 
man who tells a story of saving his wife in a wreck, off somewhere near 
— St. Vincent. e deck is wet, bat clean. The engine is trembling 
lifting, and heaving, and breathing hard—juast as usual—and there 
are the industrious stokers still raking at orange-coloured flames with 
the slam of furnace doors, and the Dg mo ny jolting and shovelling in of 
coal, The sailors are high up oa the yards taking in sail, and the chief 
mate—a man—is telling the greasy, barefoot boy to leave his cop- 
per and do something to what ! believe is called the weather-earring. 

Very choice, rapid, and-hard-hitting are the chief mate’s interjections, 
fired up like bullets at the Baw boy. The but violent man, 
shouting till he is red and biue in the face, puts his hands together, 
like a oy ge and ae them :— 

“ Halloa! you Rogers, there! Why the blank don’t you out further 
on that yard—eh ?” 

The sailors all ong over on the long horizontal spar, go on 
bow the reef points or hauling at the great central black mass of bed- 

looking canvas, but steal a moment for a fying glance at Rogers 
and his tormentor. Rogers stoops down, clinging with one hand, and 
bellows out some excuse, but the blustering wind that sucks in and out 
the yet unreefed studdiogsail below him drowns his reply. 

The chief mate, craving sympathy, looks at me injured and beseeching ; 
then, with a private adjeciive or two (kept for the special rough weather, 
with a fresh broadside of rage) thunders out high above the wind :— 

“Why, you son of a sea-cook, there’s room enough on +o beyond 
you for a country dance. As sure as you come down I'll give you a 
rope’s end, you blank lubber.’ Then, to help, with springing step on 
the ladders of rope-stirrups, up go two or three more able-bodies, and 
swarm out on the yard dragging at the canvas, and lasbiog it up, as neat 
as if it was never going to be disturbed again. 

Ihave been watching the white-capped, white clad cook making toast 
on a large scale, and spreading butter with a large paint-brush for first- 
cabin when our steward comes up and tells me our meal is ready. 

Do I koow where the little gentleman is? He has actually got up. 

I find the little man sitting like a vignette to Harvey’s Meditations 
among the Tombs, on one of those long, cane elbow-seats peculiar to 
steamers’ quarter-decks, where, by day, we read, and at night told sto- 
ries, joked, sang, and flirted ; one hand is on his forehead, his look is 
vapid and lack-lustrous. 

“O, it is you! Isn’t this dreadful ?” 

“ J feel very jolly,”’ says one of the yachtsmen, who turned in yesterday 
during the swell, and had only just appeared. 

“O, it is astonishing,” said the hardy yachtsmen of Gravesend, “ How 
the change of craft upsets him. When we had the Hirondelle we cared 
for no weather,—in and out upand down. Why, at Margute, do you 
kaow, they used to call me Red Rover, and Fred the Bold modore.”” 

“ He ain’t below,” said the steward, who was generally somewhere on 
the skirts of every conversation, and delighted in the humour of mis- 
chief. 

We were paciag the parallel lines of the quarter-deck planks, as well 
as we could, for the log-line that was being haaled in by Rogers, whose 
dirty face is still to me one of the Pleasures of Memory. I looked along, 
by the paddle-boxes, on the high fo’ksal where the Moor, with the stew- 
pan, was preparing his breakfast. Not there. 

Bat what is that bale of striped horse-blanket, lying in a wet tambled 
heap at the foot of the black and red striped eighty-two-pounder of a 
funnel, whose banner, now of sulphurous mud-coloured smoke drifts on 
the wind right to the coast, miles away to the left? The lug- 
gage is all below. What is it? Suddenly a green and white face, un- 
shaven, and with frowsy, tambled hair, looks out, like a sick Indian chief 
from a but, or a dying gipsy from his tent, and feevly mutters with a 
frightened and despairing stare, “ Stew—ard!”’ It was the Commodore. 
“ Where be your gibes now? Where be your jests that were wont to 
set the table in a roar? What, all gone? hat, quite chapfallen? 
The Commodore never rallied again, bat we retrieved him from that 
wallowing and fallen condition at the foot of the funnel, where he for 
two days and nights had been obstinately groaning like a wounded bear 
under a dead tree. He rallied a good deal when we stopped at Vigo. 
He evea sat up and supped feebly at some soup, shaking his head in a 
— and ludi way together declini 

anything about the Rales of the Royal Yacht Squadron, on whose 
signals and rig he bad for a few short boastful hoars—* Youth at the 
prow, and Pleasure at the helm’’—been a loud-voiced and rather insolent 
authority. I never saw him again; bat his fickle brained companion, 
the young Red Rover, actually to the length the last day be: we 
peed or adiz, of pacing up down with the portly captain and dis- 
cassing whereabout we were. I really think, if he had been pressed, he 
would have taken the command at very shert notice, and have steered 
us safely to the bottom, in strict ceentanse with his little black thambed 
book, containing the Rales of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

After all, in spite of the great fleet of porpoises that rolled round like 
black wheels in the sea ; and in spite of the long file of wild geese that 
flew by in a dark shotted line, the v was dull. It was alwayseight 
bells, and a meal just gone or just coming ; on Sunday prayers (if the 

sailors work in dao 
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the question, if you asked | cause 
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| fing oneself out again on the floor, rubbing eyes, and with the dew of a 
| useless lotos-eating sleep on one’s forehead. Then | it was the abortive 

attempt to read drowsily for some three H more low on 
: : eodthe blessed pnd bv 


deck, and more dog-sleep till grog-time, 
hoars’ oblivion of a sea life. 

Oar steward was the most chronic grumbler Lever met with. He had 
dreadful complaints against the head-steward, who he was always going, 
when he got to port, to pa 
do, and what he hado’t.” So he had against the sentimental, masical, 
melancholy-looking storekeeper, who for a day or two, as he sat oppo- 
site me, I always took for a sea-sick passenger. His Kathleen Mavour- 
| seen, on the small tooth-comb was perhaps one of the most touching 
| pieces of instrumentation in public. He used to weigh out the day’s 
rice, sugar, tea, &c., and m on the accordeon alternately ; matte, 
in a word, sandwiches of his daty and his pleasure. That dark, lamp-lit 
shop of bis, lined roand with boxes of almonds, dried fruits, and cigars, 
he made a perfect cave of harmoay. He was a bird, and that was his 
cage. He d the jokes of the steward with a painful and uneasy 
smile ; @ great coatrast to the jolly, flaxen-haired old boy, the respecta- 
ble head-steward, at whose preseace our Yorick always put on a charch- 
yard gravity. 

On all egtastons of stoppage, delay, or accident, the steward's was the 
first face you saw. He seemed to do the whole ship’s work, and, at 
spare times, give a friendly shoulder to the lambering engine, whose 
breathing we could always hear, whatever part of the ship we were in, 
and the workings of whose great metal arms were always audible. Once 
a half-naked, coal-stained, perspiring fireman was koocked down and 
cruelly mauled by a mountain of coal falling on bim down in the coal- 
— Rp. etary Fad oe wedi ee ee oe 
pale head with plaisters, like a regu surgeon. e 
was who, f ww “Tvea beart that can feel for another,” mixed with 


—=—— 


ted Portland, and ed up the rough 
his gall-wio _ with the sqdare 


voice behind me in fo’ksal 


ll ap, to teach him “ what he had a right to | storek 


having much time—(Tom, where’s that 

like a man-of war without guns; so it won’t do fur me 

(Look alive, Tom, with those dishes)—how I 

to Patras in a fruiter ; how the fig-worms used 

and get into our very beds—(Now, then, Tom, for those knives)—or ho 

one morning when I came on deck I stuck my e 

bar bye saw we were just ruaoing on shore on 

— | that gentleman, Tom, as wants to get to 

behind, that'll help us). But I must puta 

to my story of the Sultan. Well, you see—(Tom, no larkiog)—we had 

him on board with all his Circassian wives, at T ; and the wives 

were in this very cabin, guarded by a black eunuch with a drawn sword 

at the door, who would not let us look in, or go even to get a saucer— 

oo he, Tom ?)—till one night we gave him too mac grog. Well, 
Sultan’s man-servants used to lie tt on deck with their turbans 

on 80 ey could hardly move without treading on sett ae we, 

Tom) a ell, it was when we were about third day from 


“ Steward, come and look after this laggage.” 
Away he went, I did not see him again till jast as we fired 





an irrelevant verses of the last Rose of Summer, instantly started a sub- 
scription for the fellow ; who, the rest of the voyage, was a little 
delirious, about, day and night, with a white cloth bound round 
his head, but ng to noone. He it was who went to Vigo to buy 
meat, at that market where a pate a fat sentry, 
and returned just as our steam was snorting signals, triamphant with a 
boat full of joints of beef and mutton, piles of rocky melons, and nets of 
golden-rinded lemons. He it was who when the heedless Galician 
butcher, that came with him, left his scarlet umbrella behind, to prevent 

ulating rogue could return for it, sent 


Keeping the steamer till the 
it to the Galician’s annoyance. 


joat over the waves, m' 
At Oporto, that steward’s character broke upon us in a new aod finer 
fine line of ted 


light. We had been running along a battlemented coast, 
dreading quarantine at as the yellow fever had appeared at Vigo, 
and when once a man at the yellow fever, such is the pathy 
and unanimity of that , that every one it. We knew our 
danger, and were straining all our eyes to the shore of the Promised Land. 
The robust, fierce-faced Portuguese colonel was leaning over the bul- 
warks ; the wine-merchant with the pretty governess and ly wife 
is oe teaee-ets eae fan, wens ing oo ee 

ps of labelled luggage ; the little cynical usber was clinging to t! 
shrouds, not thinking much of any of us, but with » special of in- 
dignation at the steward, who was cursing Oporto 
polishing a bavjo-ehaped stewpan ; the ladies were in chattering groups, 
prettily anxious, and asking unnautical questions; the short, stout 
captain, who has a cheery voice that would talk down a monsoon, 
in a thoughtfal attitude on the bridge. The engine seems to bave some 
disease of the heart, and beats intermittingly. “ her!’ roars the 
— There we are swinging up and down in the wide biue sea, two 
miles from the bar of Oporto, swinging in a high wind as if some 
irit were rocking us up and down fora joke. The great blue 

seems of molten lead sullen and yet fluent, rising and lowering like 
a sudden inundation, ranning up and down is too much for our little 
usher. Tom Uringle, in the red and yellow Routledge cover, drops from 
his band ; with a groan, he lies down at full stretch on the raised roof of 
the cabin, shutting his eyes against that hideous y rising and falling. 
like an egg-shell on the sea ; my eyes strain at the coast. All I see isa 
white line of surf—that is the bar ; the fort and two or three houses— 
suo ot Caten te Gio ciguab-etatien. Oporto lies round inside there to the 


“Do you see any boat coming?” roars the captain to the first 


r. 

First officer, with his long glass tube ted at the dilatory town, 
thinks they are putting off a boat. “No! there is nothing. Yes! there 
is a flag going up at the tower.” 

“ Bring the signal-book!”’ thunders the captain. It is in his hand.’ The 
steward brought it. “What do you make it?” 

“ Had we touched at Vigo?’ 

We replied (97—white and black), “We had, but had only received 
famigated letters.” 

Now there is a hitch. 

They reply, “ Is Mr. Smith on board?” 

“No! No! No!” we g° on answering, till the deck is strewn with rolls 
of red, yellow, blue, green flags. 

We have exhausted the signal-book, and can get no answer but that 
ridiculous question of “ Is Mr. Smith on board?’ Somebody says 40 
does not mean Smith but Jones ; and we all so confused that, at last, 
the captain, red in the face with harling anathemas at the obstinate city, 
orders the flags to be taken back to the quartermaster’s cabia, and slams 
up the signal-book. Steward thought it would come to that when we 
carried away that sheet last night, and when we brought to at Vigo after 

afire instead of going on refusing to communicate with the yellow 

ever. He is just ning again bis great story of the Sultan of Trebi- 
zond, when “I think I see a boat, sir!” sings out the first officer, whose 
black tube has never left his keen and anxious eye. 

“ How far off do you make it?” 

“ About a mile from land.” 

a we suall hear something, and this dreadful up and down will have 
an end. 

Immense excitement as the boat grows from a dancing spec to a real 
eight-oared fishing-boat, which has put off at some risk, for the bar in this 
weather is not very safe to pass, and the P. and O. steamers indeed only 
touch at Oporto wind and weather permitting. It comes bobbing over 
the great blue bill waves, pulled by some stalwart fishermen, to whom 
we throw ont, buat they keep as far as they can from our supposed fever- 
haunted veesel, and off with oars and boathooks, The captain, a 
yellow ape of an old man, in broken straw hat, stands up and hands us 
on a cleft stick a letter from the English consul. The crew, hardy-look- 
ing, dark-eyed fellows, are all smoking, except one Don Juan, the hand- 
somest —s I think I ever saw, ae is conscious of our admiration, 
and pretends to tighten his soiled red sash. Every wave sends the boat 
up ten or twelve feet, till I get giddy etaring at the strange foreign-look- 
ing crew and the lating angry captain, who refuses all commani- 
cation with us, telling his men to row back, 
sealed letter from the consul at Vi; 

a ee to read the letter, 

ndignation as if it was a dead skunk and tell the men to put off Our 

a noble stratagem worthy of a better success, tries, during 

in on the angry Portuguese pilot all our lag- 

ho are dying to land; but, this time, he all 

sea, and shakes his clenched fist at us. “ You 

roars our captain, “you in quarantine!” And with violent 

benedictions we part, minus some propitiatory cigars that I had thrown 
wn into the boat to lubricate the negociation. 

as if in answer tosomebody. “ Why, 

put us in limbo for fifteen days be- 

hart his leg. But what can you 

ings for Portland ia the mid- 

when a 


It’s not life, this: it’s what I calls 
Steward!” 

“ As for that captain, if there was nothing else to do, I think he'd set 
the engineer to count the revolutions of the wheel, or the ship’s boys to 
shift the ballast and paint the weights!” But gocs off singing, 

“ No flower that blows is like the rose :” 





to the white cook, | onl 


gatory 
he can’t put out what we wants ale once ; | years’ service. 


Ske 

a notice for the people on shore to keep the Southampton -gates 
0. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND AND OLD ENGLAND. 


Are there any young men in public life in England? It is a question 
not without interest, and it seems of peculiar import at the present time. 
The subject is started in turning over the leaves of that useful littie 
book, “ Who’s Who?”—a sort of address card-case for everybody. In 
spite of one s personal knowledge, which might suggest the fact, it almost 

one to find that all oar eminent politicians are men ad 

in o For Se ots wes y= rising men, 
men of great promise ; Disraeli espec' thought by certain so- 
lemn red tapists to have attained his weeeel pent lef tae luck and im- 
proper rapidity. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a middle- 
| va pe here Tecedy Cate 3 ae Oe a cee . 

li also has been 21 years in Parliament, and Mr. Gladstone has 
been 18 years a Privy Councillor. These two men brought each to 
litics a very rare genius, and yet it has taken each more than 20 
of the wearying work and intense intellectual effort of 
business to win rank among our consular men. Amongst 
Councillors of the Queen t is not one man under 30 ; 
the Duke of 
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at 31, and is now only 43) 
other end of the illustrious 
councillor is the Marquis of 
Council in 1806 (the year Pi 
this year completes half a centary 
oldest man in the Privy Council 
old reversal of parts to find 
well-matured statesmanlike 
grave thought, they might wisel, 
cillor and the Tounest man 
Sov or the country w 
ever young, and: ardent en 
man in the council 

Lyndburst would do justice to 
troversies of last year, we also fi 
many charges of “ levity,” “ indiscreti 
late Premier—all but one, her Majesty’s 
our old men young, and all our young 

Mr. Disraeli, in one of the feree debates 
generous and the young at both sides 
liament, the yoang then under 30 are 
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old! : 
of 1852, appealed to “ 


the house.”’ In the present Par- 
ty of 50; of that 50 
of political emi- 

Byng, Sir 


if we add the Hon. Wilbrabam Egerton and Lord Caynbam, there are 
bat eight risiag young in a bouse of 658. This gives point toa 
complaint that the large boroughs send us too many middle-aged mayors 
and manufacturers. 

But ifa young man is thus discouraged ‘rom entering the Pariiamen- 
tary career, are there hopes of more rapid success in the church, the 
army, the navy, the law, or the civilservice? Let us see. gest 
archbishop is Dr. Musgrave, of York, and he isa manof70. The y - 
6 aia ; Dr. Bickersteth, of the see of Ripon, 
but 42. t of 35 other there are but five under 50, and amongst 
the five we are glad to notice Dr. Tait of London ; his work requires an 
old head on a young body. Military service is 
way of attaining eminent rank. There are bu 
have obtained that rank under 30 years’ service ; 

Inglis, obtained his rank for bis 

bas altogether served as a soldier for 24 

now chief of the staff in Indi 

oar general officers. The ti 

piso Greer eae am eae nee 
— Inglis, Sir Edward Luzard, and Sir 


rey 
ghee Pri 








1859. 





course, to high rervices) ; but Sir Richard Bromley bas been all his 
life tubing =O his way through the home civil service. It must be said, 
that though a few civil servants have won exceptional rank 
and reward, the men thus are entirely too few, and that the 
- of the service generally to titular honours is very grudgingly con- 
oTne law remains to be considered. The youngest judge of the United 
Kingdom is Judge Keogh, who was appointed to the Queen’s Bench, Ire- 
land, at the age of 38. It is no disparagement, however, of bis remarka- 
ble abilities to say that he won his by Parliamentary rather 
than by legal work. Judge Willes wes a J at 38 ; Baron Bramwell 
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udge 
at 47; Baron Martin at 48 ; Uhief Justice Cockburn at 52. All the other 
older before they reached the bench. 
Ordinary knighthoods we do not take into account ; they are given often 
by chance, reasons. few 
knight bachelors, however. under 40; the oaly knight under 30 is Sir 
Charles Bright, who was knighted by Lord Eylinton in the first enthusi- 


judges were five, ten, or fifteen 


and sometimes for very routine are very 


asm at the su success of the Atlantic cable. 


pposed 
When Talleyrand beard talk around him of Young Italy, young France, 
young England, he said, “ What, are we to have governmen’s of bibs and 
y realise the appreciation of one of the 
the leading counsel in the “Clandestine Marriage,” who, hearing that a 
junior is 40, says, “I wish you success, young gentleman.” Al! our young 


tuckers?” But we more near! 


men are 40. 
rr 


FASHION AND FIRE. 


What a puzzling, teasing, mischievous, capricious, and fugitive thing 
How are we to catch or fix this Cyntbia of the minute? By 
what chains can we bind, by what regulations control, this ever-chang- 
ing She-Proteus ; deceiving, attracting, annoying, and yet enslaving 
everybody? In the earliest of his published writings, the late Samuel 
Rogers, who remained one of her most servile worshippers at ninety, thus 


is Fashion ! 


speaks of her : 


Whether she heightened with a pencil the vermilion of her cheeks, or clothed 
her limbs with a tight or a flowing vest ; whether she collected her ringlets in 


a knot, or suffered them to hang 
reverence. All insisted on 
fortunes, or their 


ligently on each other in obseq 
panting at offerings ; 
sembly, 


ity : 

= A ies, —— its 
the entrance, I . renee crommet with flowers aud feathers. 
to whom the fickle deity committed the initiation of her vote 
jected the solicitations of Vanity were compelled to enter by Ridicule 


,wW 
shafts were universally di 


So far as their own outward adornment is concerned, the male sex 
have managed to weaken, if not altogether to repudiate, ber authority. 
repaired to 
his tailor in despair, on Brummell’s touching the lappel of his upper 

*—or when the 
pantaloons, was carica- 
jy entre, jene prends pas. 
But never was there a time when the fair sex were more infatuated by 


The times are gone when a Duke shrunk back abashed, and 


garment, and asking, “‘ Do you call this thing a coat 
Regent, having nated the mania for tight 
tured trying on a pair, with the exclamation, Si 


+ Atel 


Fashion or hurried into more indefensible 
= bonnets serving no imaginable 
ur 


her in 





sion. Our ordinary rooms and 


met. Oar houses must come down, to give place to structures 


joned to the orbs of our wives and daughters; and we must 
churches, or resort to the parks and com- 


proporti 

either vastly enlarge our — 

mons to find sphere for a erate female congregation. 
When Canning was asked 

Park cntrensen, be replied : “Such very fat people went in.” 

Sapiens of a ledy stopped by 

little dog with “ It’s no use, Tiny, we must go round by the gate.” 
Things must be getting serious when county members allude to them 

at Itaral 


had actually appeaied before the justices in Petty Sessions assembled 
attired in a crinoline! “ Roland Great, with ribands in his shoes,’ 


could bardly have created a more lively sensation amongst the French 
the squires. 


courtiers than was diffused 
One would have thought 


this steel clad damsel amon; 


at the cost of so much superfluous drapery 


presenting so a surface to wear and tear, would have operated as a 

that people com- 
ir caprices, but when 
the caprices of wives and daughters take the form of enduring aod very 
expensive habits, we wonder that husbands and fathers have hitherto so 


check. It may be true, as Rochefoucauld su 
monly manage to find both time and money for 


com tly succumbed to the ¢oummon-place argument: “ M 
rou know we must dress like other people. You would not wi 
and Fanpy looking like frights or dowdies.” 
Bat all other considerations sin 
domestic jes to which this p: 
rise. Only 


two young women, the pride and hope of tbeir circle, 
pro! 


dear 


d 
longed agony, and seriously endangering the lives of, beloved rela 


tives, because the modish world will persevere in sanctioning a style of 


which would seem expressly devised for facility of taking fire. 
jousness, was the very descrip- 

tion of catastrophe which a clerical wit maintained was necessary to bring 
about any sudden refcrm, however needed, in English habits or manners. 
The sufferers belonged to the highest rank, a circumstance which called 
details of their fate. Is this warning 

not enough? Or must we wait till an English ball-room shall exhibit a 
scene similar to what occurred at the Tuileries in the time of the unhappy 
the Sixth, who was driven mad by it, when all the dancers of 


Here, in sober and most melancholy ser’ 


universal attention to the 


Charles 


party were on fire at once, and one managed to save himsel 


by remembering that there was a tub of water in the vestibule, into 
sprang! At all events, then, whilst Crinoline reigns, let there 
be tubs of water in the vestibules, or shower-baths and fire-engines within 


easy reach. 
It is curious to mark how insensibly this fashion has grown upon us, 
of taste becomes familiar with what, a sbort time 


which he 


and how soon the eye 


We are inclined to think the female attire of the present day is, upon the 
whole, in as favourable a state as the most vehement advocate for what is called 
nature and simplicity could desire. It is a costume in which they can dress 

i short, 


walk ni 


aickly, bl. , 
Jecforts all tina duatios of like let or hindrance. 
Will she y 


repeat this tnow? We feel 

doing so, she will cordially waite with us, in cal 
on of her sex to 
tolerable nuisance. 


eat , Stoop easily, loll gracefully, and, in 


circumference 
nonsense about the dignity of history. W 


to a sure and 


which he ordered 


tone ts 


e large-looking | —— 
roads through 


and we are left to 


Fashion, or freak of the Empress of the French. 


and that a cry of 


uiousness 
either their health. their 

, the as- 
liancy. At 


. All who re- 


why some posts were put up at one of the 
He would 
now say, such very full-blown ladies ; and there is a clever sketch in the 
is impediment. and addressing her 


gs. We see that Mr. Ker Seymour observed with 
well-founded alarm the other day, in Dorsetshire, that a maidservant 


to see 


into insignificance before the awful 

costume has recently given 
other day the public was horror-stricken by the fate of 
ing deaths of 


aite sure that, far from 
on all the rational 
caon in abating, what is rapidly becoming an 
of the attired female bas in- 

and must be diminished. Here is a resolution as 
as the famous 
economical one ot Dunning. To say that this is not a subject for journal- 


that touches the morals, 
the pockets, of mankind or wo- 
At the same time WES ee Oe we S0.nat noone way 

Great would have cut the mat- 
e beards of 


t send commissioners into the highways and 
beginning with Belgravia, Tyburnia, and Mayfair, with instrac- 
a regulation hoop, as 
stones broken for bis 

a ring. Bat even Napoleon the Third could not venture 
on such a streteh of power; sumptuary laws are out of the question ; 
on the chance of another whim of Queen 


It was rumoured about a year ago that the Empress tried the experi- 
some of the handsomest women of her suite to leave 
sa- 


quetles 
, if true, proves merely the force of 
been saluted with the same cry if 
with ber neck and shoulders decent! 


veiled, or her 


the | butes. 





7, if the truth were known, we make no doubt it wa a becoming one.’ That 
s the grand ‘point. The rest is all but leatber (or whalebone) and pra- 
nella. Let balfa dozen handsome women come out with what may, for 
a week, be voted an unfashionable or negligent array. Provided it be 
becoming, they will rapidly make proselytes, and the victory of common 
sense, along with that of genuine taste and natural beauty, will be won. 
—London Examiner.. 
—_ 


HOW TO DINE IN THE FIFTH AVENUE. 
This amusing letter was addressed lately to the Editor of the London 
Times ; but its information may be found valuable out of Cockaigne :— 
Sir,—My attention has been called in so many quarters to your late 
leading article on the subject of dinners, and I have been so often asked 
during the last few days to send some reply to it, that I am at length 
induced to trouble you with these observations. If you should think 
them wortby of a place in your colamns, and if “ those who give dinners” 
would, through you, not deem it unreasonable to attend to a few anony- 
mous suggestions, I think that many a lady may obtain the = 
justly awarded by you to the first who will give a new tone to dinner 
ies, and find that, without much trouble, her dinners will be eagerly 
sought for, instead of being voted a bore. 
Your remarks were, of course, applied to ordinary dinner-givers. 
They do not include the millionnaries who, with £30,000 a-year, with 
many men cooks, and every appliance, have covers laid for a fixed num- 
ber every day, and dine the same in any case. Even in such houses one 
may dine ‘ant mal que bien, and particularly from want of attention to a 
rule actaally unknown and unthought of, with a reference to which I 
shall close this letter ; but these are the higher elements of the art, and 
I will confine my remarks, as you did yours, to the simple case of ladies 
or- gentlemen who give a dinner party once a week, or fortnight, or 
month, or season, as the case may be. 
Stringent and well-applied as your article was to the great majority of 
dinners, there are sti)l many persons, even on this Baotian soil, who can 
appreciate a dinner which is served secundim artem ; while there are also, 
perhaps, many, but certainly a few, who can give a good dinner. It re- 
— a little education, but not more than any lady can give to herself. 
t requires some practice, but not so much, if thought accompanies it, as 
must grow upon you from the mere necessity of dining more or less once 
a day during nine months, ora year. It ey above all, imagination, 
or rather adaptation, but not nearly so much as every lady exercises in 
her daily scientific discussions with ber maid or her soli and frequent 
reflections on dress. There is no reason why ladies should not excel in 
this subject as well as in that of dress. That they do not doso may, I 
think, be attributed to the fact that, first, other ladies do not see the re- 
sults and praise them so much, and, secondly, that their dinner parties 
come at intervals, whereas their dress comes before them every day of 
their lives, and they will order anything for dinner or leave the whole 
—_ to the cook during the days when the family is alone. 
if course, there are different ways of doing the same thing. I far pre- 

fer a dinner with ladies, but whether any ladies are coming or not J 


y ;| make but little change in the main elements of a dinner party, except, 
purpose of an out-of-door covering 
head, and their balloon-like petticoats endangering their lives, 
whilst simultaneously destroying the ease and comfort of society. Ifthe 
reign of crinoline is destined to endure, the whole of our domestic archi- 
tecture and interior arrangements must undergo a corresponding expan- 

passages were never intended for such a 
dress: carriage-builders and railway-directors, also, must look about 
them, and consider how this new order of fema'e requirements is to be 


perhaps, when there are ladies, to make it a little shorter. I am not 
married—my table lacks what would be its chief oraament,—but I find 
that, notwithstanding that draw ack, or rather in spite of that drawback, 
gentlemen, and ladies too, remember “a good dinner’ far more than 
they do either host or hostess, and they are always anxious to come 
again to any spot where fricndship has presented itself in its most allur- 


in b. 

Wall, then, Sir, I will mention a few primary rules, the observance of 
which (although simply elementary points in a somewhat difficult sci- 
ence) will greatly aid any lady in the wish to make her dinners renown- 
ed ; and I would merely premise that, like Soyer’s cebvbrated dish in the 
Sampayo banqaet, which was spoilt ten minutes before it should have 
been served by a change in the weather, so each point in succession Is 
ae a whole system, and is of no little importance towards the final 
result. 

Let a lady, then, ask her guests to dinner at quarter to 8 (or7, as the 
case may be), and let the dinner be announced, cduée qui cdute, at 8. 

Let the guests in no case exceed 10 in number, if there are ladies ; if 
only gentlemen, the Romar rule, “ no more than the musea.”’ 

Let some attention be given to the selection of the guests. Bring 
those who like, or will like, each other—those who, you have 
heard, want to know each oiber—tbore whore tastes are the same, &o. 
This is too often neglected. I dined the other day at a party of 26, 
where there was one young gentleman of 20 and myself, and not another 
,| Creature under 55 or 60 years old. 

Let the lady settle every seat beforehand, with the same view in the 
selection; and let the husband direct each guest in succession to the 
proper seat. 

Let her have a round table. 

Let her have chairs with spring-seats and spring-backs, quite unlike or- 
,| dinary dinner chairs. 

Let her table be covered, not with the bottoms of wretched side-dishes, 
of which the tops are wanting, but (apart from the usual a€tompani- 
ments of silver, linen, and multi-coloured glass) with a grouped abun- 
dance of flowers, green leaves, Freuch painted moss and fruit according 
to the season. ‘ 

Let these be arranged, if possible, among Dresden or Sevres produc- 
tions, with a statuette bere of a corbeille-bearing child (which corbeille 
fill with grapes), and another there of a shepherdess with strawberries or 
@ pine in ber apron ; but, if these are not forthcoming, there are few 
houses where dinners are given that have not some pretty objects in sil- 
ver, biscuit, or the like, to set off a table, and even an ordinary dinner- 
service may be made to look very pretty with the accessories of flowers, 
moss, cakes, and fruit. 

The two main objects of dessert (beyond those portions of it which will 
be removed from the table at intervals to form part of the dinner) are its 
fragrance and its effect by way of ornaments. After dining properly, no 
one thinks, or ought to think, of stuffing deesert ; and, with the exception 
of such parts of the dessert as naturally come in duriog dinner ( this 
I invariably make to embrace a Powe deal), as melon with roast lamb, 
marrons with capon, olives with ducklings, pine with volaille sauté au su- 
préme, &c., few persous worthy of dining will do more than “ taste” des- 
sert after dinner. 

Let the room have an overflowing light without heat, but not too mach 
light on the table. 

Let the table, arranged with such an entourage as I have mentioned, 


f 


Read-| have on it one vacant spot—and one alone—and that one before the 


host. 

Let the lady obtain a number of blank menus, and let each guest find 
one of these menus (carefully filled up in a lady’s hand, and setting out 
coming dinner) on his napkin before bis seat, and if there should be a rose 
or a bunch of violets by its side it will only add to the beauty of the 
table, and still more increase the particular effect to be attained, which 
is as follows :— When conversation momentarily flags in any quarter you 
will see the silent or stupid guest at once fly to bis menu, or his rose, 
which are always there before him, and it is astonishing how soon he re- 
vides and joins again in the conversation. The pause is so much better 
occupied than by the ordinary process of munching bread. 

Let the dinner be served 4 /a Russe—one dish at a time, and only one, 
—one soup, then one fish, andso on. The mistakes of ordinary dinners 
are too absurd to mention, You see two soups and two fish, the for- 
mer often cold, the latter eure to become so while you are eating the 
former, and not one of the four y adapted for any other. 
you see (as you graphically be it) two great dishes and four or six 
side dishes, all prepared at once, all coming up together, all rapidly 
losing their first aud proper flavour, and the former of which (a saddle 
of mutton and chickens !), if not cold already, must become cold while the 
latter are being handed about to everybody in the most incongruous con- 
fusion, one which, perhaps, you would like passing by because at the time 
you are eating another, a vol au vent offered you just as you finish boudin de 
veau @ la Richelien ; a third, which you instincti feel oe oem Ong 
at that crisis, and unseen by you heretofore, on an empty 
before you at the moment the saddle is uncovered, and it is too late ; 
anda similar eee very good, per- 
haps doue by a real chef, but from the want of heat and of head 
the whole is an inextricable podrida, which is not “ dining.” 

Let, then, the dinner be served as I have mentioned, one dish ata time, 
and only one. Your of yesterday, who asks for a remedy, 
talks of giving le “a ” In dining there is no choice. After 
one dish comes the proper dish. When offered to‘you, omit gt Fe 
like ; yon may injure the edifice ; but don’t substitute it for . 
which will —— that comes after. Connoisseure know that the 
true the secret of each cuisine, are “ sauces” and their attri- 
t me taste the productions of any cook in the way of three or 
Pete or a 

or ever , ache. By consequence one 
of Praga nt ray-~ odo is “soups.” Now, of course, it is 
sible here to go at length into the interior of those menus (varied as 


e 
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ever must be) which I bave recommended should be written out in a lady- 
like hand for each guest ; but there are two or three things which ifladies 
will learn, they soon know how to fill up their menus for themselres. Let 
them know, then, that the main importance of dinner consists, or ought 
to consist, in the entrees (those hapless side diskes for which they, the 
ladies, so often think anything will do). The importance of the ‘entrees 
again entirely consists in their sauces (not il dation sauces, 
but probably deductions from them), and according to the two or three 
peo atm > | sauces which are adapted for the best forms of the different 
materials of the season of the year allows for entrees ought to be regu- 
lated both the earlier and later parts of the dinners. Let a lady and her 
cook then devise how many and what enérees there shall be ; and that 
being settled, let them think on the one hand of what fish is in eec- 
son and how to be dressed, whose sauce will not depend on the entrees, 
and what soup they can give, whose consomme or stock shall not be made 
of the entree sauces ; and, on the other hand, let them travel in the oppo- 
site direction, and think what reeves and rotis, and bow dressed ; and, 
lastly, what game (the latter generally an easy choice) will best accord 
with the taste generated by, and yet be totally distinct from, the two or 
three leading sauces. In fact, begin with the middle of your dinner, and 
work outwards both ways. 

I very much doubt the existirg routine being capable of mach im- 
provement, except the modifications I shall mention hereafter. You 
may begin with oysters if you like (a good thing, never exceeding from 
four to six), or with any other hors d’ewvre of the same wooing nature 
(the Romans began with eggs); but next to any such appas I am satis- 
fied the true foundation of dinner is soup. Soup used to come in as the 
fourth course, reigning Queen Anne, but without being médecins malgré 
nous, in a century and a quarter nous avons tout ¢a. 

Again, I only give one fish as fish, and that invariably after the soup. 
Other fish may come in as entrées after an interlude, but this again ran 

to the higher branches of art. The Germans will give you many a fish 
un naturel afier dishes such as stewed veal and the like, but such things 
are barbarous, and in this country at least, no one dines so well as with 
the ordinary and natural sequence of fish after soup. 

Let each dish (where necessary) between the fish and the relevés be ac- 
companied by its peculiar vegetable, and for ordinary English tastes you 
must have potatoes as well. As to this, I have generally at hand for all 
the softer kind of entrees a giteau aux pommes-de-terre, almost as fine and 
light as sponge cake, and made of potatoes, cream, &c., and for the seve- 
rer class of entrees, pommes-de-terre frites, maitre d’hotel, &c., as the case ma 
be. Plain potatoes (one of the best things in the world) are perfect wi 
a few releves and some rotis, but there are very few entrees that they will 
not absolutely and irretrievably annihilate. Let one of a lady’s first 
lessons be to make a potato eake. 

Let there come on after the game (and this invariably) one or two ve- 
getables, by themselves. These must be particularly attended to, and 
many of them, as aii 2 & pul anne eae ise, or a la Bari- 
goule, require some little trouble. Still, provided they are not a recar- 
rence of anything gone before, the lady will find the trouble not misap- 
plied, for they are the natural path leading to the entremets, and if they 
are good and appropriate, the entremets which follow (and which have ge- 
nerally given her so much trouble heretofore) need never be more than 
two in number. 

Let the entremets then succeed, and in the case of a dinner such asl 
have attempted to portray, one at least of those two entremets should al- 
ways be of a light nature. A first-rate soufié is very good for the second 
one ; and if of vanille will suit most dinners, Never have a chocolate 
souflé where a leading sauce bas been a la i 

inish between the months of October and May with caviare on but- 
tered toast. 

Let the host carve each dish in succession except the final ices. This 
is not too much to do if the number does not exceed ton. Let the quan- 
tity given be emall, and, above all, let the hot plates for each dish come 
in with the dish. Of course the dishes may be carved on the sideboard, 
but I have never found « dinner go off so well. Anything which grati- 
fies the sight “ fmol and each dish = cayenne — 2 ae really 
pretty object. pposing guests to ungry ( y dine if you are 
not?), each dish, when uncovered, and still more when tasted, ought to 
be the very thing which the prior part of the dinner has led you at that 
moment to desire, and I have found this effect is quite lost if nothing is 
seen bat a small portion on the plate. 

Now, let any lady who has read so far, sit down and calculate. She 
will have given one soup, one fish, three or four entrées (never more), one 
relevé, one roti, one game (generally enough, unless you have ortolans or 
beceaficos for a second), two legumes, and two entremets, in all 12 or 13 plats, 
and equally 12 or 13 courses. She will have probably saved five sub- 
stantial dishes at least, besides I don’t know how many other entremets 
and absurdities. She will bave given a dinner in w' each dish isin 
its best “ form,” in which are avoided the awkward ceseations from all 
action and conversation which so often occur during the change of the 
courses, and, (correctly done) she will bave improved her husband’s 
temper and gratified every guest she has. She will have done more—she 
will ly decrease the length of her dinner, while she certainly ren- 
ders it far less tedious, and she will (without fail, if she can succeed in 
one other point) shorien the time that the gentlemen sit alone after the 
ladies are gone.—I remain your obedient servant, H. M. 

Berkeley-street. 
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THE YACHT “WANDERER” AND THEN. Y. YACHT CLUB. 


The following is the text of the Preamble and Resolution, adopted at 
a meeting of the N. Y. Yacht Club, on Thursday Evening, February 3: 

Whereas, In a communication to the Senate from the President of the 
U.S., Jan. 12, 1859, the fact is officially stated that a cargo of wu 
of 300 negroes from the Coast of Africa has been landed in from 
the yacht Wanderer. And 

hereas, The veseel thus designated is comprised in the list of yachts 
forming the N. Y. Yacht Clab Squadron, 

It is unanimously Resolved, That the name of the yacht Wanderer be 
erased from the list, and that W. ©. Corrie, proprietor of said yacht and 
a member of this Clab—primarily for his deliberate violation of the laws 
of the U.S., but more especially for bis being engaged in a traffic repug- 
nant to humanity and to the moral sense of the members of this Arsocia- 
tion—be, and hereby is, expelled from the N. Y. Yacht Club. 

Resolved, That this Preamble and Resolution be published. 


lf 


CANADIAN LEGISLATURE. 
Extracts from the Governor-General’s Speech, at the Opening of the Session, 
Toronto, Jan. 29. 

“It is my duty, on the present occasion, to eall your atteution to the 
question of the Seat of Goverament of Canada. The Legislature of Ca- 
nada baving resolved that a fixed Seat of Government should be selected, 
solicited our gracious Queen, by an address of either House, to exercise 
her prerogative in making such selection. An act, moreover, was pas- 
sed, adopting beforehand the decision of H. M., and appropriatiog the 

funds. This act of the Canadian Parliament and the decision 
of the Queen are binding on the Executive Government of the Province ; 
and it will be your duty to carry out the understanding which e 
at the time the reference was made, by which the Government will be 
transferred to Quebec for a fixed until the necessar: 
ments shall have been completed. The curresponde 
verment will be laid before you, and I cannot doubt that eo will - 
nise the selection made by H. M. at your own request, and that you will 
duly acknowledge ber gracious compliance with the address which you 
yourselves caused to be presented to her.” 

The two next clauses refer to the prospect of settling the Seignorial 
Tenure shortly at a moderate outlay, and the necessity of revising aud 
consolidating the Municipal Law. Speech continues :— 

“The possibility of uniting by some tie of a federal churacter, the 
British Colonies in North America bas formed the subject of a corres- 
pondence, which will be placed in your hands. I will also cause to be 
submitted to you despatches from H. M. Secretary of State in relation to 
the gounems affecting the Hudson’s Bay Company, and oa the subject of 
the loter-Colonial Railway.” 


Then his Excellency expresses gratification at hopeful symptoms of a 
revival of Prado and Usmmerce, snd revomamads ecoeotsy in the putllo 
service, to bring the expenditure within the revenue. He continues :— 

“ | have the satisfaction to inform you that an arrangement, respectio, 
the debt due to the Imperial Government and the sinkiug fund connec 
with it, of a character highly advan’ to the Province, has been 
effected in England. The papers re to this matter shall be laid be- 
fore you.” 


His Excelleney then informs the Assembly that the principle of ad va- 





lorem duties will be proposed as an of the tariff, and that the 
revision of the Statutes is nearly completed ; and concludes with a few 
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general vomerke about the appropriateness of the time of calling the Le- 
gislators toge’her, and a hope that they will be able to prorogue at an 
earlier period than usaal. 





ON KXHIBITION. 

THE MAGNIFICENT PAINTING BELONGING TO 
THE BEMPRESS OF FRANCE, 
AND REPRESENTING 
HER MAJESTY SURROUNDED BY THE LADIES OF HER COURT, 
At Goup!)’s Gallery, No. 366 Broadway. 
C from & A.M, 00 7 PLM... ...cccccccccecceceeeeeessAditminsion, Twenty-five Cents. 
ise of the Picture, i511 feet x. KNOEDLER. 


N.B.—Entrance through the Store as well as at the side door, where a large amd commo- 
dyjous staircase has beea opened. 


THE ROOT GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART, 
No. 363 BROADWAY, SEW YORK, 
CORNER OF FRANKLIN STREET. 


DIAPHANEOTYPES, PHOTOGRAPHS, DAGUERREOTYPES, 
In the First Style of the Art. 





T. FARIS, Proprietor. 





BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. ¥., and Pennsyivania Avenue, Washi D.C. 
HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARK THE MOST 
celebrated and valuable in this country. Photographs of the MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE, aod HOUSE OF REPREAENTATIVES at Wasnt aod MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, ken during the last Session of Congress at 
Washington. 


Dacveraeorrres, Misatures, and Portrarrs, can be copied to any desired size, and 
G@alebed in Ou or Water Covovurs, or in Mezzovixt StYLe. 





GURNEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND FINE ART GALLERY, 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 
Established 1840. 
CVONTAINS THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN, 
/ DIVINES, LITERARY and MILITARY MEN, to be seen ta the United States. 
0 ill 9 P.M., for the Pare Inspection of the Public. 


B.—A Valuable Collection of LANDSCAPES, &c., the works of some of the best Foreign 
and Americao Artists, also on exhibition, 





LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY 


Most Elegant Place of Amusement tn the City. 
HE ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 
most chaste character, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
Messrs. BLAKE, Messrs. J. 8. BROWNE. 
OOULDOCK, JEFFERSON, 
WaLor, 


PETERS. 
Mrs. BLAKE. Miss SARA STEVENS, 
Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madilie. LAMOUREUX. 
and Miss LAURA KEENE. 
ADMISSION—Fifity and Twenty-five Cents. 





Maxrninp—On Tuesday evening, Feb. Ist, 1859, A Rev. M. Driscol, 8. J. 
Joun Hamivron Jarraay, eldest son of Richmond W. Jeter Baq., to Ape- 
Laps Kexgison, youngest daughter of J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1859. 


‘War or Peace? 

Why do the steamers tarry? and why are their paddle- wheels so long 
in coming? Thus are we tempted to exclaim, as at the latest available 
moment we tura over our impressions derived from the mail of the 15th 
ult,, ere we pen what may be falsified ere yet these lines are read. That 
mail indeed contained many items of moment, that were not included ia 
the telegraphic report from Halifax ; and several of them have supplied 
copious materials during the week for that portion of the American 
press which deals largely in European politics. Thus, the King 
of Naples has released Carlo Poerio, Settembriai, and fifty or sixty other 
petriots, from the cruel bondage of ten years; and the incident 
is fairly enough taken to show that his fears have moved him strongly— 
albeit, as usual, the argament thence deduced is pushed too far. The 
act isattributed by the alarmists solely to Louis Napoleon’s notable 
words spoken on New Year’s Day. Was it not decreed before these few 
words were uttered, as a peace-offering oa occasion of the King’s son’s 
wedding !— Again, « marriage between Prince Napoleon, the Emperor’s 
wayward cousin, and a very youthful daughter «f Victor Emmanuel, is 
announced. Hence it isinferred that Louis Napoleon is about to unite 
heart and sword with his cousin’s father-in-law, and make him sovereign 
lord of ail Italy. But the bridegroom having been matrimonially hawked 
about, all over Europe, and snubbed in not a few quarters, is there any- 
thing wonderful in a settlement being at last found for the political scape- 
grace, which has attached to it an odour of liberalism congenial with the 
reported opinions of the Prince himeelf, and capable of being 
indirectly upon the august personage who moves so many machines ?— 
Farther still, this same Victor Emmaouel, an ambitious and enterprising 
personage, has indulged in a little warlike speaking on hie own account 
as the phrase runs. It was not unnatural, The temptation must have 
been strong. The destined saviour of Italy is a title to which he may 
well aspire, and which we should not be sorry to see him earn, provided 
the Italians gave it him of their own action, and not under the cogent 
influence of French bayonets. Is it surprising then that we find in his 
Speech, at the opening of the Parliamentary session at Turin, the words 
4 pati lity,” “ prog: ” “ free institati 7 and “reform?” It was 
not indeed very venturesome to declare that the “horizon is not per- 
fectly serene,” nor very irregular for the King to exhort his hearers to 
meet every contingency with prudence and resolution. Nevertheleas, en 
extraordinary flutter was excited by his Mujesty’s declaration that, though 
Sardinia was small in extent, she p d great infl in the coun- 
cils of Europe ; and there was a very tumalt of enthusiasm when the 
speaker wound up by the pithy and Napoleonic and consequently non- 
committing expression, “ while we respect treaties, we are not insea- 
sible to the cry of grief which reaches us from many parts of Italy? 

Tn all these items, we see no particular cause for believing that the 
Emperor of the French is about to peril his throne by a conflict with the 
Austrians on the soil of Italy, where the French eagles would not be 
hailed as symbuvlical of Italian freedom. That his Majesty may derive 
some advantage fiom all this flurry is quite possible; although 
his commercial subjects may not thank him for the hard knocks 
some of them must have sustained, when the French funds went 
tambling down ever so many per cent., at the mere notion of his Majesty 
taking a decided course. He may perhaps have exposed, indeed he has 
exposed, the isolated position of Austria; and he may compel her into 
enabling him to withdraw his garrisons from Rome and Civita Vecchia, 
by withdrawing herself from occupation beyond her own territories ; as 

also into relaxing her severe pressure upon Lombardy, which threatens 
to bring about insurrection at any moment. So much Louis Napoleon 
may seek, and so much he may attain ; but we believe the man a dream- 
er who atiribates to him any grand idea of liberalising Italy. On the 
contrary, we look upon the French sovereign as the counterpart of our 
own Whigs. They like to hold out vague and magnificent promises of 
reform. What the British obtain they are more likely to obtain from 
the concession of the Tories, than from the free-will of the Whigs. The 
_Austrians are the Tories ; the French would be the Whigs of Italy. 
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The Tight Little Island. 

Oar insular affairs may be dismissed in few words. The United King- 
dom has not escaped the agitation, caused throughout Europe by the 
salutation given to Baron Hubner in the Tuileries’ drawing-room ; but 
the almost unanimous voice of the press condemns, and very properly, 
She notion of our active participation in the scuffle that may by possibi- 


The Alvion. 
lity arise. The exception is the immediate government organ ; and its 
silence is easily explained. Dynastic family ties are strong. That the 
sympathies of our own Court would be with united Austria and Prussia 
is matter of coutse ; but to proclaim this would be impolitic. 

A variety of diplomatic, civil, and consular changes are announced in 
our usual list of Appointments; but they do not invite remark. To 
them may be added the recall of Sir John Young from his post of Lord | Queen’s representative therein. We have read the documents and the 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and the temporary | letters that passed, and we have little hesitation in saying that Sir Ed- 
filling of his place by Mr. Gladstone, the Commissioner Extra- | mund Head’s course meets with a very mild and guarded approval at 
ordinary. But Mr. Gladstone is expected at home before the Par- | the hands of Sir Bulwer Lytton. Her Majesty’s advisers—thus may the 
liamentary sersion is far advanced; though whether he will aid or| whole be summed up—have no wish to interfere, and abstain from 
embarrass the Derby Cabinet, it is scarcely possible to foresee— | comment on the whole transactions detailed to them. They think 
Somebody at Leipsic has beea inditing for the Conversations Lezicon| however, that Sir Edward acted constitutionally; nor have 
an elaborate comparison between the French and British Navies, award- | they reason to doubt the soundness of his jadgment in applying his con- 
ing of course the palm to the former, which is a suffeient motive for the | stitutional views. This would amount to passing muster, if we may use 
Times to reprint it—such a love have we for self-scarification. We our- | the expression ; but unfortunately her Majesty’s advisers do not hold 
selves prefer watching our owa Admiralty ; and we think they are look- | themselves qualified to decide so knotty a point. Thus the Secretary 
ing satisfactorily after our wooden walls.—The Parliamentary Reform | takes the shine off the small bit of compliment that he bestows. Remem- 
market is very dull. Any topic of the moment creates more sensation— | bering the readiness and effusion, with which home governments are ac- 
crinoline, Barnum, Spurgeon. | customed to greet the able services of their civil adjutants abroad, under 

| difficalt ci t of which occur throughout all Colonial 
Away South. | history, and under all sorts of administrations—we cannot, we say, read 
The multiplicity of topics that may be embraced under this bead is| in the language of Sir Bulwer Lytton any thing that savours of hearty 
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which is yast what was expected ; but some of the Despatches, alluded to 
in the Speech and laid before Parliament, are more piquant than‘the 
Speech itself. The chief correspondence is bet the G General 
on the one hand, describing the Ministerial crisis of last summer, and 
the Colonial Secretary on the other, sitting in jadgment on the lively 
events that then occurred, and more particularly on the conduct of the 

















enough to stagger any writer, who is a reader also of the abounding and | 
exuberant dailies, How they dilute, what articles upon articles do they | 
launch forth, upon Cuba, Mexico, Central America, steamship Commo- 
dores, French and British intervention, Fillibusters, maritime “ keys,” and | 
the like !—to say nothing of Congressional debates and rumours on one | 
or all of these themes. It is hard to keep pace with them, or to condense | 
into a few paragraphs a tithe of the matter that thus presses. Yet some- 
thing must be salid—and that briefly. 

Take Mexico, to start with. The latest news thence does not concern 
the rival competitors for the Presidency of the so-called Republic ; it | 
deals with rumoured intervention, after the old method, by the French 
and British Admirals at Vera Cruz. The report then, dated the 24th 
December, affirms that the diplomatists above-named have laid before the 
the local Governor, a demand of a million of dollars (each ?), on account 
of overdue claims secured by Treaty, with an intimation that, if the 
money be not forthcoming within six days, the naval forces at their dis- 
posal will blockade both Tampico and Vera Cruz. Treaties, of course, 
must be respected ; but we hope that in future there will be less readi- 
ness on the part of leading powers, than there has been, to lend them- 
selves to the projects of financial speculators. In our view, it is deroga. 
tory to any nation that its vessels of war should be employed in doing a 
collecting agent’s business, If men lend money to small states, under 
the temptation of high interest, they ought to run the ordinary risks of 
those who loan without security. It is a vicious system, this which mixes 
up diplomacy and banking, so that the two can scarcely be disunited. 

Cuba, ever faithful on the one hand, and on the other ever fertile in 
pretexts for writing and speech-making, presents nothing very fresh for 
eyes and ears that may well be weary of the various measures rung upon 
it, from the frantic denunciations of the ultra Congress-man to the mild 
platitades not uncommon among conservatives. Watching it only as 
affecting foreign relations, we do not think that the Thirty-Million Bill 
grows in popular favour—and failing that, there is not a doubt that it 
will speedily be dropped, to make way for something else in the way of 
a Presidential bait. 

If we turn to Central America, we shall find that Sir Gore Ouseley, whose 
mission and movements have been so long veiled, has at last come before 
the newspaper public. He has delivered a set speech to the President 
of Nicaragua, on presenting his credentials, wherein he is thuught to 
have indirectly alluded to the joint intentions of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. These refer to the routes through Nicaragua, 
which State has at the same time ratified the notorious contract with 
Monsieur Belly, which is again aseaming vast iniportance—on paper. 








Indeed, in either hemisphere, the French still betray their inherent love | 
of the grand and the glorious, a propensity which has its good and its | 
bad side. M. de Lesseps in the East has joined the waters of the Red | 
Sea and the Mediterranean ; M. Belly has similarly wedded two vaster 
oceans—all on paper. The arms of the state, the purses of millionaires, 
the patronage of savans, are flourished in the eyes of the world 
with a dexterity that imposes on the creduloas; aad though it 
is well-nigh impossible to define the exact position occupied by these 
indefatigable gentlemen respectively, there is reason to believe that they 
are both occasionally used as instruments by the sole ruler of France, 
who permits none of his countrymen to make so much sensation in pub- 
lic, unless he himself has ends to serve. We cannot, perhaps, go the 
length of our far-seeing neighbour, the Times, which declares point-blank 


approval, though many of our Provincial brethren thus interpret it. 

It will be observed furthermore that an agitation of the grand Federa- 
tive scheme 1s discouatenanced in Downing Street, on the ground that 
the initiative more properly belongs to tbe head than to one of the mem- 
bers. Let us keep our ears open fur the rising man in Westminster ! 

To defend a Canadian “ institution” requires stamina, if not absolate 
pluck. It is not every day we cere to be kicked with the back end of 
a snow-shoe. Nevertheless, with that sustaining quality which foreign- 
ers call obstinacy and Englishmen call perseverance, we come oace more 
to the rescue of our neighbours. 

This time, it is Scotland that aseails Canada. Our excellent contem- 
porary, the Scoteman, in quite an off-hand manner, while reviewing the 
works of two residents of these United States, who have travelled hastily 
through the British Provinces, volunteers the following somewhat strong 
and noless extraordinary opinions: “ There is not a little heartlessness in 
the Canadian Government advertising ‘ Free Grants of Land’ in one of 
the most inaccessible and poorest regions in America. The fact is, the 
land offered is not worth the having, and it would be fully in any one to 
settle there, who could labour with his hands in any of the richer dis- 
tricts of Canada West or the United States.” 

Now we are not prepared to say that some men had not better go to 
other tracts of land than those given away by the Canadian Government. 
But to repudiate the charge, that the Free Grants are not worth haviag, 
we have only to turn to files of this journal, and to the recent evidence of 
of papers published in the neighbourhood of the Grants. 

Consult the Albion of this time last year. Therein may be found de- 
ecriptions of these Grants, which tell as that lots taken up have not been 
forfeited, as they would have been, were they what the Scotsman advertises 
them ; that, generally, the soil is good, well watered, producing excel- 
lent winter wheat and other crops, and covered with valuable timber. A 
more recent authority, the Hastings Chronicle, writing of the year just past, 
tells us that on the Hastings Road daring the last season, 350 Free 
Grants have been taken up by a good class of settlers; and that the 
Fall crop of wheat on these very Free Grants, which are “not worth 
having,” produced eighteen bushels of wheat to the acre, which, with 
customary allowance for the stumps that occapied so much of the land, 
is equal to twenty-five. And the root crops were on the same excellent 
scale. To be sure, there was no fever or ague there ; and this might deter 
active minds which require to be always oa the move, from ventariag on 
a Free Grant. These would do better by going to the black prairies 
of the West. 

However, all we desire to do, is to draw the attention of our Canadian 


| contemporaries to the statement of the Scofeman, and to await ia fear and 


trembling the snubbing we may get for our pains. 


British Columbia. 

The news received by the last California mail from the British terri- 
tories gives an account of affairs on Frazer River very different from that 
which comes to us through American channels. The Californians, with 
strange thortsightedness, conceive it to be their interest to decry British 
Columbia ; and they decry it with awill. The Eastern papers, particu- 
larly those of New York, we are pleased to see, set matters fairly before 
their readers ; for by the side of the letters of their Californian corres- 
pondents who depict every thing connected with Vancouver’s Island in 





that Louis Napoleon is intriguing to upeet United States influence in 
Central America and elsewhere, which assumption however is spiritedly 
met by the able resident organ of France. Yet, were we prone to! 
alarm—given or taken—we should incline to look with some anxiety to | 
these warnings uttered by the 7imes, while we recognise the advantage of | 
the Courrier in the argument that deals with the Cass-Yrisarri Treaty. | 
But we do not anticipate any war at present between any of the greater | 
powers. If we did, we might possibly expect to see a French fleet block- | 
ading the Potomac, sooner than a French army investing Mantua. 

——— ' 

A Dissolving Empire. 

There is something admirable in the quick, quiet, bloodless way in| 
which revolutions are managed in the Tropics. It was but a fortnight 
ago that we read of a General Geffrard issuing a pronunciamento against | 
the potent Emperor of Hayti. A week since, and word came that the | 
Republican and Imperial forces were earnestly gazing at each other from 
opposite sides of a diteh, or a mound, or some such fancy line of demar- 
cation. Now we hear that the Imperial family has taken refuge from 
destiny, on board a vessel ready for flight in one of the Haytien ports; 
and, with no more pathos than if they were snuffing out a candle, some of | 
our Editors tell us that the Empire of Soulouque has by this time come 
toanend. But all this easy-going change may be taken ag the legiti- 
mate tropical development of the negro. The climate does not have a 
similar effect upon the exotic races who occupy regions lying under the 
same parallel of latitude, What a length of time, for instance, the Mexi- 
cans devote to their partisan struggles ; what labour to build up a Re- 
public! Ay—and more remarkable still—how many a month has slip- 
ped away unimproved, since three of the strongest aad ablest goveru- 
ments of the earth undertook to settle the affairs of a beggarly Istamus! 


Canada ; Opening of the Session ; Free Grants. 

Sir Edmund Head opened the Legislative Session at Toronto, on Sa- 
turday last, with a Speech from the Throne, a summary of which is! 
printed above. We gather little from it that has interest beyond local | 
circles, save that Sir Edmund and the Ministry are firm in their deter- 
mination to carry out the Queen’s decision in respect to the seat of go- 
vernment ; that, so far as his Excellency and bis present advisers can 
effect it, the next move of the Executive and Legislature will be to Que- 
bec, “ for a fixed period ;” and that Ottawa is subsequently to beeome 








the Canadian capital. There is not much novelty in this announcement, 


deplorably dark colours, they print letters from Victoria and other parts of 
our territories, giving a hopeful and satisfactory account of the gold 
fields and the business and agricultural prospects. Our own papers 
from the Island fully bear out the statements of the Frazer River com- 
munications. Even the British Colonist, a paper recently established in 
Victoria in opposition to the Government of the Island, and under the 
especial patronage of certain malcontents there, tells us that the miners 
are “ confident of a rich barvest” as soon as the weather moderates— 

population of Victoria is “orderly aud industrious’”—* every 
attempt to introduce public gambling into the Colony has been 
euppressed”’—and that the feeling in San Francisco towards the Colony 


| “ was very mach improved.”—The statements from the same source— 


surely a very unprejudiced witness—in regard to local improvements, 
and its references to general matters, are also quite satisfactory. It is 
trae, with regard to the administration of the Goverament, the 
Colonist assures us that “the first principles of our constita. 
tion have been ia ” by a certain act of the Govern- 
or; but Opposition papers are telling us the same things 
every Cay, in every country blessed with a constitution. The 
Times says it in London; the Globe says it in Toronto ; and the Times 
and Tribune say it in New York. You may indeed take it to be a settled 
fact, that a cewspaper cry of this kind in any country isthe best possible 
evidence that that excellent thiag, a constitution, is not only alive but 
flouriching. And it should take more than aa isolated complaint against 
Governor Douglas, on a questionable ground, to couvince people acces- 
sible to reason, that the representative of the Crown in Vancouver's Is- 
land, after preserving order and respect for the laws ia a time of extra- 


Resolutions, said to have several meetings 
of Americans at Frazer River, eulogising the U. S. Commissioner 
Nugent, who on leaving the island issued a manifesto full of the 
grossest impertinence towards the British authorities, Mr. Nugent’s 
Address was repudiated by many Americans at the time ; and little no- 
tice was taken of it. At Victoria, where there must be a large number 
of them resideat, ouly some four score personas have endorsed Mr. Nu- 
gent’s opinions ; and the names of many of these assure us that 
with the Hibernian gentleman is perfectly natural. 
Nugeat and his manifesto, Rowever, are contemptible, and would 
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secured no notice in these columns, bad they not been endorsed by the 
semi-official organ of the Government of the United States. 


—_ 


The American Athens in Mourning. 

At Boston, on Friday of last week, William Hickling Prescott, the 
historian, was suddenly summoned to leave an unfinished work, and to 
vacate a piace in a social circle, such as few men of letters have adorned 
and enjoyed. His death has called forth many tributes to the cniversal 
esteem in which he was held, as an author and a man ; and one of these, 
borrowed from a neighbour, is transferred to-day to that one of our co- 
Jumns which too often contains within its bounds the most deeply interest- 
ing news of the week. We have nothing to add, save our sympathy 
with the civilized world, the scholars, the reading public. Ia England, 
we are sure, the tidings will be received with sincere sorrow ; for 
with the sole exception of Macaulay—fi in popularity despite 
his fierce partisanship—no historian has been there received with such 
aniversality of favour. The University of Oxford rather gained than 
gave éclat, when it conferred an honorary title on Mr. Prescott. He was 
read everywhere—that is the real English distinction granted to him. 
He will, we say, be mourned there as a friend, while regretted as a 
writer in not a few Earopean countries wherein he is known through trans- 
lations. 

Boston has, furthermore, sustained a loss in the department of 
Science, which will be acknowledged far beyond the purlieus of the 
Astronomical Observatory at Harvard College. Professor W. C. Bond, 
Director of that establishment, died on the day following the death of 
Mr. Prescott. He was a man eminent in his profession and highly 
esteemed ; known also to the learned few as the inventor of a plan for 
applying electro-magnetism to astronomical observations, and as the 
first adapter of a camera to the telescope for the purpose of photo- 
graphing the stars. He was in his 70th year; Mr. Prescott in his 
63rd. When one thinks of the herd of charlatans and demagogues per- 
mitted to worry the world through long protracted lives, the loss of 
ese two men comes home to us all the more sadly. 





A Plethora of Good Things. 

Accumulating daring the last ten days, filed now and piled before us, 
is a macs of journals from all parts of the Union and the British Pro- 
vinces, that contain accounts of the recent Burns’ festivities. They have 
been laid by, with the design of making up s summary therefrom, or 
eulling them for extracts ; bat the spirit of research fairly breaks down 
under the enormous mass of material. Take what we might, as good 
mast be left behind. Besides this, the Liverpool steamer of Saturday 
last will bring reports of similar celebratious, at Damfries, at Glasgow, 
at Edinbargh, and at we know not Sow many other localities. Upon 
these coming records we may have cccasion to trespass, and so think it 
desirable to dismiss the subject, with a word of parting advice. The 
centennial anniversary bas come and gone ; but the Clubs are permanent, 
and the regular meetings occur at intervals Jess distant than a hundred 
years. The humane spirit of Robert Burns is worth cultivatiog and 
worth putting into practice, in all times and all seasons. 


The N. Y. Yacht Club; the “ Wanderer” Ejected; Changes. 

A quarterly meeting of the New York Yacht Club was held on Thurs- 
day evening, at the house of the Secretary, when several matters of more 
than usual interest were brought forward—some of them being promptly 
disposed of, and some eliciting debate. 

Among the Resolutions passed by acclamation was one for erasing the 
name of the schooner-yacht Wanderer from the list of the Squadron, and 
for expelling from the Club her owner, Mr. W. C. Corrie. The Preamble— 
it will be seen elsewhere—referred to the President's communication of the 
12th ult., to the Senate of the U.S., as official evidence that the Wan- 
derer bas been engaged in the Slave Trade ; and the Resolution itself, in 
regard to the owner, stigmatises not only his violation of the law, but 
also his offence against humanity. Fiat Justitia? The Club cou'd not 


Drama. 


Features are essential to constitute a resemblance ; one pea looking so noto- 
riously like another az to have become the proverbial type of the perfect Dro- 
mio; and I do not therefore know whether to talk of plagiarizing Mr. Tom 
Taylor's comedy of Our American Cousin,” will not be almost as absurd as to 
talk of plagiarizing an apple-dumpling, or a pint-pot. 

Nevertheless, I feel bound to say that Mr. Gaylor’s comedy of “ Our Female 

American Cousin” is as much like the permanent investment at Miss Laura 
Keene’s, as Taylor is like Gaylor. The reproduction is exact to a T. 
There are differences of course. In the first place, there is the wide difference 
of sex in the titles of the two pieces. Then the names of the characters are in- 
geniously varied. Lord Dundreary is represented by Lady Mixington ; and 
the Lady Mizington of Mr. Gaylor is, moreover, a trifle more ualike an English 
lady of rank, than Tom Taylor's Lord Dundreary is unlike an English gentle- 
man. For Mrs. H. Moore does not wear the pasteboard mask, which the writer 
has put upon her, half so comically at Burton’s, as does Mr. Sothern at Laura 
Keene's ; nor has she beea fortunate enough to create beneath it so quaintly 
conceited a shadowing forth of the type originally aimed at by the authors. 
Then the Yankees of the two pieces are by no means the same sort of thing. 

Mr. Jefferson's Asa Trenchard is a gawk certainly, and as certainly talks 
through his nose ; his manners are modelled upon the Western stage-driver, and 
in familiarity with the ordinary decencies of life he is on a level with Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Republican. But he becomes, to a certain extent, a comic and at mo- 
ments even a h h ter, as Mr. Jeff puts him upon the stage— 
and there is nothing in all his boisterous vulgarity throaghout the play abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the magnanimity and generous self-forgetfulness, by 
which he redeems himself and his country’s character at the close. For this he 
is indebted pertly to the sex represented, for it is a melancholy fact that a man 
may be a boor without absolutely shocking as by any apparent incongruity be- 
tween his sex and his demeanour ; and partly also to the genuine quality of 
Mr. Jeflerson’s talents as a low comedian. The“ Female American Cousin” of 
Miss Daly, on the contrary, is an unredeemed degradation of the lowest type of 
low comedy. This is not the fault of the actress who shows decided cleverness ; 
and when she is permitted, at the close of the piece, to resume the attributes of 
her sex, a very pretty and effective sort of archness, mingled with pathos, in 
voice, gesture, and action—but of the authot’s own conception. The Yankee 

Minerva, sprung from his acting brain, is a full-armed female snob and bore of 
the most outrageous type. She is a snob because she affects to be what she is not, 
for the purpose of wounding the feelings, and disturbing the domestic life of a 
circle of relatives whose only crime appears to be that, not having been born in 
New England, they cannot understand how a young lady can grow up to mur 
der the English language in every sentence she utters, and to violate every in- 
stinct of modesty and reserve in every action she performs. She is a bore be- 
cause she thrusts herself into all sorts of matters that do not concern her ; pa- 
rades her culinary accomplishments with a tedious pertinacity ; and infest all 
who come near her with the most insulting and vexatious possible subjects of 
conversation. It would be difficult to know where to look fora bitterer libel on 
American institutions, or a more unjustifiable slander upon the “ fair sex” of the 
West, than is involved in this presentation of an exaggerated “ g’hal” as atype 
of the New England young lady, who is supposed to be all the while really a 
well-educated sensitive human being of the most delicate and ladylike charac- 
ter! This is perhaps the most striking peculiarity of Mr. Gaylor’s play ; and on 
this may rest its claim to be something else than a version, a perversion to wit, 
of Mr. Taylor's performance. 

In the mere detalls of incident, and stage movement, Mr. Gaylor shows a ski! 
and familiarty with dramatic construction, which deserved a better employment 
than he has put them to. Nor is the dialogue at all inferior to the dialogue of 
the prototype play. But the very merits of such a production aggravate its de- 
merits. Unqualified balderdash 1s the only appropriate language in which such 
a conception should be clothed. It is almost a public offence to make the public 
tolerate, and even applaud, such a picture of womanhood and of America. And 
the public do both tolerate and applaud this new play. At least the theatre at 
which it is represented has not been so well filled before d iring the past winter, 
as I have seen in the evenings of the week now ended. Miss Daly's sallies of 





ever recarring “ gag” of “ Just go!” (why not “Jest so?); Lady Appleby’s 
horror of pumpkin-pies, and of a young woman who calls her son (supposed to 
be a gentleman, and the secret Romeo of this slang-wangy Juliet) a “ hoss” and 
a “ bul! team ;” the ludicrous perplexities of Sir William Appleby, who being 
a baronet on the bills, is, on the stage, a compound of the “ cheap swell” with 
the bogus Insurance-Office Director ; these playbili reflections of the age in 
which we live bave been nightly received with appliuse enough to provoke 





have done less. We anticipated as much, when the fact became known, 
in December. 

Commodore Edgar having tendered his resignation, Moses H. Grianell, 
Esq., was unanimonsly elected to fill the vacant place. Mr. Grinnell is 
at present in Europe ; but we believe his early return is expected. His 
noted devotion to aquatic sports leaves, we are glad to say, no reason to 
doubt that be will hoist the Flag thus offered him. So be it!—The other 
efficient officers of the Club were re-elected ; namely—Meesrs. E. A. Ste- 
vens, Vice-Commodore; N. Bloodgood, Secretary ; R. 8. Hone, Trea- 
sarer ; C. H. Haswell, Measurer. The appointed Managers of the Annual 
Regatta for the current year are Messre. George L. Schuyler, J. Howard 
Wainwright, and Charles H. Haswell. 

A graceful compliment was paid to Lord Dufferin, in acknowledgment 
of the gallant seamanship shown by him, in his now-famous voyage ia 
the schooner Foam, to Iceland and the Spitzbergen coast. His Lordship 
was elected an Honorary Member of the Ciub. The compliment comes 
very @ propos, inasmuch as we have reason to believe that the Foam, or a 
new yacht in her stead, is likely to pay New York a visit during the 
ensuing summer. 

The last subject—we omit many—that occupied the attention of 
the meetiog was s successful attempt to revert, from the present 
system of estimating time-allowance by the area of canvas, to a 
modification of the old system of bull-measurement. By a vote of 10 
against 8, a new plan, proposed by Mr. W. H. Thomas, was adopted, the 
main featare of which is that hereafter the allowance of time made by 
larger to smaller veseels is to be based upon the area of water surface— 
this area being calculated by the simple process of multiplying “ the 
extreme length, on or under the water line, by the extreme breadth, 
wherever formed.” Schooners and sloops are also to be grouped in distinct 
classes; and the allowance of time is to be lessened. To as, this 
Jast-mentioned change appears to contain the gist of the whole 
matter in dispute, although it was somewhat slarred over in the long, 
annimated, scientific, and highly interesting discussion that took place. 
However, the final adoption of this new scheme depends upon the vote 
for and against it, which will be taken at a Special Meeting on Thursday 
evening, the 17th inst.—In the mean time it would be unjust not to 


their repetition ; and I do not see why the “ Female American Cousin” is not 
| to be prononced a “ success.” When one considers what things that word has 
| been forcibly captured by in the course of the last few years: how the Woolly 
| Horse was a “ success,” and the “ Mermaid of the Fejee Islands,” and “ Jessie 
Brown,” one is tempted to wish that it may go on constantly submitting to si- 
milar degradations, till the age of the “ worship of success,” which is now upon 
us, shall wear out like other ages before it, and mankind once more completing 
a “ spiral movement” go up a space higher in its true progress. As this “ good 
time” draws nearer, we sball find people gradually beginning to wake up 
to the fact which has only been staring them in the face for about five 
thousand years, that the “ success,” the temporary emotional success, 
that is, of any particular achievement is by no means dependent 
either upon the intrinsic value of the thing achieved or upon the skill displayed 
in achieving it. Law's Mississippi Scheme, which remains the most brilliant, 
as well as one of the earliest of modern “‘ successes,” was so clumsily contrived, 
that you will hardly find a broker in Wall Street to-day, who will not assure you 
that he would have seen through it at once, (even though he cannot for the life 
of bim make out whether “ Pacific Mail” is really going up or down to-day) ; 
and the cleverest men in France did really see through it from the first. But it 
fell, for there was no special skill in the projection of it, and Law threw it in 
the spirit of an uncalculating gambler, upon a population mad for excitement 
in the first place, and for gain in the second ; and the public made the victory of 
which they were themselves the victims. 

The only real triamphs won in the world of Art are the triumphs of thoze, 
who, while they adhere firmly to the laws of their Art, and to the modesty of 
Nature, compel the attention of the world, and instruct while they delight. To 
enchain an audience is one thing ; to attract a crowd quite another. The former 
belongs to genius and true merit only ; the latter is within the reach of any 
harlequin or buffoon. 

The present state of the public mind in New York is eminently favourable to 
ephemeral successes. 

A year of great anxiety, growing out of severe and almost universal calami- 
ties, has been followed by a season of financial repose; and the phenomenon 
which has been remarked in similar circumstances, ever since human society be- 
came a subject of study at all, has reappeared. We have the whole town ran- 
ning about in search of amusement—balls succeeding balls, and parties succeed- 
ing parties. "Tis like the night of the Feast of Lanterns in China, when the 
corner of the street is stage enough, and a drunken acrobat a sufficient attrac- 
tion to constitute a theatre. That such a season should be thrown away by our 
managers on mere spectacles and extravaganzas | suppose was inevitable, bat it 
is not the less to be regretted. 


something stronger than strongmindedness, Mr. Peter Neff, the Attorney's for- stock 


Should we ever have really good plays again, and have the same weil played, ceased to act 


Bat can a company of poten actors tarn themselves, with im: mity, into 
mimes aud pon wwe’ bah Can ooh actresses as Miss Daly and Mise Cor- 
rie, who show the of better things, waste themselves with impanity on 
the rowdy rigmarcle that is here “ set down” for them? 

a y heads that may be led this way or that, 
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as the of things and the force of its leaders shall rmine. Let the public 


Bat actors and authors are individuals bg of cont divi 
and habits ; and the less they have to do with bdr rweny | y be — ne 


ag an , 
better for themselves in lar. Suppose real Comedy should suddenly be- 
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come popular, and people insist on seeing it well performed? HAMILTON. 





Fatts and Fancices. 


One current report says that the yacht America, which is being almost 
rebuilt in the Thames, has been purchased by Mr. M. H. Grinnell ; another 
that Mr. Jerome is the buyer. In either case, we shall be glad to see ber 
again in these watere.————Commodore Paulding, U. S. N., is still un- 
dergoing the processes of legal prosecatioa, on account of his seizare of 
the Walker fillibusters, on their penultimate expedition against Nicara- 
gua.—————TIn September, just 100 years will have passed since the me- 
morable conflict, between Wolfe and Montcalm toox place on the plains 
of Abraham. The popular taste for commemorations will lead to a grand 
one, we presume, on this occasion._—_—-——-The removal of Quarantine 
from Staten Island is still a vexed question. At one time it was thought 
that the Orchard Shoal, in the Lower Bay, was selected as a spot whereon 
to build. At present, Legislature, Executive, and pablic, all seem 
comny in the dark.———_— A shrewd basiness man, who takes little in- 
terest in politics, is reported to have remarked, that the proposition to 
buy Cuba ecemed to him “ like an offer to give money that we bad not 
t, for a thing we dido’t want, to a nation that wouldn't sell!) —___ 
ne of the most amasing political tit-bits that we have lately seen, is a 
hope expressed by the Washington Union “ for preserving this fillibuster 
question still longer as a purely domestic one ia our policy.” ————We 
notice the name of Heary de Péne again signed to articles in Paris 
rs. His affair with the Sous-Lieulenant will b2 remembered. ———— 
eral Henningsen is said to be deeply interested in the new “ Ari- 
zona, Mexican and Ceatral American Emigration and Colonization 
Association,” of which he will head the pioneera——-——A Lon- 
don periodical states that it has “ authority to deny” that Mr. 
Robert Chambers iz the author of the Vestiges; but as Mr. Chambers has 
not denied the fact directly, other London papers refuse, for the prosent, 
to withdraw the statement that he is the author————Messre. G. Scott 
and Digby Wyatt are the joint architects for erecting the new India 
House mentioned in our last.—————“ Miserable man!” said an officer 
who was Posing 3 @ gravedigger the evening after a battie, “ why you 
have just tumbled in a man who still breathed!” “ Ob, sir,” replied the 
gravedigger, “ it is easy to see that you sre not accustomed to it as J 
am. If I were to to listen to them, there would never be one of 
them dead.””——--—Mr. Humphrey Brown, of British Bank notoriety, has 
just received a bankruptcy certificate of the third clas: —To the 
ashington Festival to the memory of Barns, the President sent this sen- 
timent : “ Robert Burns; the child of impulse and of genius. His me- 
mory will be ever cherished by those who bave taste to discern and hearts 
to feel the simple pathos of true poetry.” Our colonies in the 
north of this Continent owned, three years ago, 5385 vessels of 428,518 
tous; at the beginning of last year the number of vessels had in- 
creased to 6416, embracing 619,779 tons, —Among the graceful 
skaters on the Merrimac river, is the President of Dartmouth College, 
a gentleman near 70 years of age, but still displaying a celerity of 
motion on skates unequalled by his youthful competitors,————— 
Active steps are being taken by the Metropolitan Board of Works in car- 
rying out the recommendations of the Postmaster-General, in the matter 
of the re-naming and numbering the streets of Londoa, a work which 
strangers in that city will be especially thankfal for———A polite 
edi notice to look out for squalls, is thus put in a Hong Kong oon- 
tem : “ We are not prone to pugilism; we bave been many years 
bere and have never been called ou to keep the peace towards one 
eg bat we here give the editor of the China Mail fair warning, if 
dares to misrepresent one fact in his report, or in whatever comment 
be may make on the case of the Crown v. Tarrant, now in court, and to 
be tried to-morrow—sooner or later we will b hip him.” 
sia greneee Bee eemeere 2 — oe ae Boston to St. John re- 
cent T annual meeting, owed @ very prosperous year’s 
panos, ay They have cleared otf the debts of the concern, got's good 
of coal on hand and a balance of $5000 at their baakers, all 
this in spite of the dullest year’s business ever kuown in St. Jobn. 
Mr. Nugent, the publisher of an Almanack ia Ireland, has beea obliged 
to enter into recoguizances in £1000, to answer a cherge of printing sedi- 
tious libel. —-———Haggis or Hagges is described by Webster to be— 
“a padding, containing the entrails of a sheep or lamb, chopped, with 
fine herbs and suet, highly seasoned with leeks and spice, and boiled in 
the maw.” Among the most nauseating Exhibitions, are those of 
precocious children. So much the mere evtenbohed were many members 
of the Century Club, last week, to fad the patronage and accommoda- 
tion of the Club devoted to a little literary spouter, whom it would be 
far more pleasant to see trundling a hoop. It is scarcely oredi- 
ble, but nevertheless true, that projects are simultaneously under Alder- 
manic consideration, for relaying the pavement of Broadway, and cutting 
up into streets the tiny breathing-place called the Park! Poor — 
————A story is told which is to good that everybody who hears it 
will say it ought to be true. On the first “cap” night of the Westmia- 
ster = , Lord Chancellor Chelmsford told his coachman to drive 
thither ; and his lordship’s astonishment may be at least as readily ima- 
gined as described, when he found that his carriage had suddenly stop 
with the door <a that of Astley’s, The man, never having 
heard of any other “ Westminster play,” natu concluded that his 
master wanted to see the horse-riding ——_——-Mr. Davis, of Mississ!ppi, 
considers the U. 8. ought to have Cuba, and that France and — 
are not in a position to help her having it, they belog hard at work try- 
ing to keep up the balance of power ia Europe. This interesting and 
mone opinion was delivered at a recent evening session of the Le- 
gielatare. ‘The Cass-Yrisarri pee Baye stand a chance of not 
being ratified, as it is now doubtful whether it will reach Wasbi 
before the session closes.— A fire which destroyed $100,000 
worth of property occurred at St. Catharines, Canada West, on 
Saturday last. Two mean were injared————The Ribbon of the 
Bath belonging to the Pretender is said to have been discovered 
in France, to have beea sent to Paris for identification. An 
inscription found in the lining is the only evidence of its authenti- 
city. It is proposed to establish a diplomatic Club in London for 
the purpose of promoting friendly intercourse between diplomatisis and 
foreigners of distinction visiting Eogland, and the bigher class of Eug}ish 
society. —_-——Sir Moses Montetiore bas declared bis willingness to go to 
Rome, in order to present to the Pope in person the memorial praying 
for the restoration of the boy Mortara to eee Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society bas appointed Wrottesley, Generat Sa- 
bine, Sir . Murcbison, Mr. Gassiot, Dr. Whewell, and Mr. Bell, Vioe- 
Presidents of the Society.— A monument to Duncan Ban Macin- 
tyre, the Gaelic poet, has recently been erected in Greyfriars Charch- 
yard.———-—The Russian Government has, ia ce of the treaty 
concluded with the Emperor es appointed Consuls at Canton and 
Shan, Hitherto it had no agents in the ports of the Celestial Empire. 
It is likewise about to establish a naval statioa in China.————The 
Earl of Kenmore bas transmitted to Dr. Moriarty, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kerry, £1000 to be distributed among the most needy of the 
pears saving’s bank depositors in the town of Kil —-- 
le. Catinke 






































einefetter, who was for some time prima at the 
Paris Grand Opera, bas just died at pores y from disease of the heart. 
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————Lady Susan Leslie Melville is appointed Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber to the Duchess of Kent, in succession to Lady Anna Maria Dawson, 
who has resigned on account of the state of her health, Lady A. M. 
Dawson is appointed an extra Lady of the Bedchamber to H.R.H. 
The Dake of Nemours once sent his steward to inquire of an artist, on 
whom he wished to confer a snuff-box as a merk of his approbation, to 
ascertain if cuch a present was acceptable. The offer was received with 
enthusiasm. “Where sball I send it?” inquired the envoy. “ Oh, if 





you woald be kind enough,” replied the artist, “to pawn it on the way, | 


you can let me have the money.”—— We notice in print a bit of 
(matrimonial!) gossip concerning a“ noble” officer of H. M.S. Valorous, that 
carried hence Sir W. G. Ouseley. The only officer of rank in that ship is 
Lieutenant the Hon, James T. Fitsmeurice, a younger son of the Ear! of 
Orkney. ——Sir Charles Trevelyan, just appointed Governor of Ma- 
dras, was in the Indian Civil Service early in life. He married a sister 
of Lord Macaulay, and bas heretofore been looked upon asa Fe pd the 
Whigs.__——Congress refuses to have Brevet Admirals in this coun- 
try. It not only refuses, but treats the idea with ridicule. Tt, has 
restored Commodore Stewart, however, to his former position in the 
Navy, and given him the title of Senior Flag Officer. 


English bloods. —-——The British Railway receipts of ’58 were less by 
£408,700 than in the previous year, notwithstanding an increased mile- 
age of 326 miles. —-——The Fines states authoratively that there is no 
truth in the statement that the Council of India will reject or even post- 
pone pablic works of general utility in India, though the present heavy 
deficit and existing guarantees to the extent of £35,000,000, will cause 
circumspection to be exercised as to incurring fresh responsibilities. 
————A Juryman was asked (out West, of course) whether he bad been 
charged by the presiding judge. “ Well, Squire,” said he, “ the little fel- 
low that sits up in the palpit, and kinder borses it over the crowd, gia 
usa talk, but I don’t know whether he charges anything or not.””——-— 
The last year’s fires in London were 1114, only 32 of which caused the 
entire destruction of the premises, a result attributable solely to the 
efforts of a body which we do not over estimate when we call it the most 
efficient fire brigade in the world.—_——-—A store-keeper in Mackinac, 
Ohio, the other day, wanting to thaw a keg of castor oil, accidentally put 
a keg of gunpowder on the stove, instead of the oil. The store was 
blown to atoms and two men injured.— 
hopefully of a revival of the suipping interest this year. No interest 
in England or America more needs a revival._——-A letter from Rome 
says apartments are prepared in that city for the Prince of Wales. 
It will be the first time that the presumptive heir to the throne of Great 


Britain will bave visited Rome since the schism with Henry VIII. ——— | 


The London 7imes the other day undertook to lecture the world on Flua- 
keyism to Princes. Yet in an editorial Deg of fourteen lines in a 
recent number of that paper, we have Prince Alfred “ His Royal High- 
nr-w’d” no less than four times, and the fact vouchsafed that “ His Royal 
Highness” bas sent home a stove and a pair of bellows,_——-—The fa- 
vourite ory in Italy just now is “ Viva Verdi,” which refers not to the 
well-known composer, bat to Vittorio Emmaouele Re d'Italia, the ini- 
tials being “ V. E. R. D. 1."————The Commissioners of the New Or- 
leans Charity Hospital propose, as a means of securing for that institu- 
tion a reliable fund, that the tax of $500 on theatres and other 
entertainments be revived. This seems rather hard on the “ poor 
players ;” but not harder treatment than is dealt them in 
some of the cities of the Provinces, which mulct Lecturers 
and others of £5, for liberty to talk a night or two.———— 
Upon the recovery of Geosge [II., in 1789, the librarian and others con- 
nected with Sion College were at a loss what device, or motto, to select 
for the illumination of the building, when the following happy choice 
was made by a worthy divine from the Book of Psalms: “ Sion heard of 
it, and was glad.”.————-At a meeting at Restigouche, N. B., resola- 
tions have been adopted calling oa the Provincial Government to renew a 
lapsed guarantee of £20,000 per annum for twenty years and certaio 
ts of land, towards building the Intercolonial Railway, by Major 
binson’s, or the Northern Route. This route is vigorously y goed 
by the le on the St. Joha River, who very naturally want line 
to ran in their neighbourhood.———A St. Paul paper of the 25th ult. 
tells us that in four months a steamboat will scare the ducks from th 


——The French | 
Government bas recently purchased Flying Dutchman, one of the best | Ti 


London Circalars speak | 


| sessing 
| notorious “ sbip money” was the first public manifestation of the resolu- 








| 


birth to many essays and papers, mostly upon historical or political sub 
jects, the best of which have been collected and published under bis own 
supervision in a single volume ; but his most valuable treatise, auxiliary 
| to the elaborate Histories upon which bis strength was expended is the 
Life of Charles V., made especially important to English readers by the 
great emer and incorrectness of Robertson’s more famous and 
more bulky work. 

Few men were more deservedly admired, or exercised a more whole- 
some influence, in the private life of America, than Mr. Prescott. The 
example which he set, of an ambition at once active and calm, of stu- 
dious energy combined with the most refined generosity of feeling and 
the most winning courtesy of manner, cannot well be spared in a society 
so chaotic and so tarbulent as our own. He was a man of the world 
without insincerity, and a scholar without pretension, combining in bim- 
self two types, which, taken separately, have become so rare and in- 
frequeut as to appear almost traditional and legendary. His death will 
be mourned as a personal loss by the most distinguished men of two 
hemispheres, for te personal qualities had educated admiration of the 
writer into friendship for the man wherever he found his way.—JN. Y. 





imes. — 


DonaLp Cameron, Esg.—This gentleman, the head of the “ Lochiel” 
family, died on the 4th of D ber, at Hampden House, Buckingham- 
shire. The Camerons obtained a charter of the “ Barony of Lochiel,” 
and the lands of Garbhdho’ch, in the 13th century, the first of them be- 
ing styled “ de Knoydart.” Some of the greatest of our poets bave 
given @ more conspicuous place in their immortal verse to the Cameron 
than to any other Celtic clan. Campbell’s noble lyric, “ Lochiel’s 
Warning,” Byron's “ Field of Waterloo,” and Scott’s oft-repeated 
praises, will readily oceur to the reader in confirmation of this remark. 
Sir Ewen, or “ Black Evan,” as be is ly designated, is not onl 

a historical personage, but, from his many feats of daring and of skill, 

in some degree a hero of romance ; and be enjoys one proud distinction 
—that of being, as far as we know, the only man in the three kingdoms 
who was allowed to make his own terms with the resistless Cromwell. 
Sir Ewen’s grandson—* The Gentle Lochiel of the ’45"—is well known 








as the mainspring of that most remarkable enterprise, and also as pos- | 


sessing more of the chivalrous character of by-gone a than probably 
any of his contemporaries. His estates, in common with those of others 
| engaged in that rising, were forfeited to the Crown in 1746, but he bim- 
| self escaped to France. His grandson Donald was restored to bis esta'es, 
and to all bis privileges, under the General Act of Amnesty, passed 
1784—an Act which diffused universal joy over the Highlands, and a 
tached the clans to the reigning dynasty aa firmly and warmly as the 
| most loyal of their fellow subjects. He married Anne, eldest daughter 
. the celebrated Sir Ralph Abercromby, by whom he had several chil- 
| dren. 
| September, 1796. Selecting the army for a profession, he obtained a 
| commission in the Guards in 1814, and bore his part in the decisive charge 
} a. _— gallant troops at Waterloo. He retired from the service io 
During the late years of famine, which pressed so sorely on the North 
Highlands, he expended large sums in providing work and food for bis 
numerous crofters. Finding that arrears of rent were accumulatin 
against many of them, instead of having recourse to the “ distraint’ 
} and “clearance” systems, he freely remitted the whole, and by one 
| generous act cancelled a debt of more than $1,300. Lochiel was mar- 
| ried to Lady Vere, youngest daughter of the Earl of Buckiaghamsbire. 
| The family consists of two sons and four daughters. The eldest son, 
Donald, now chief of the Clan Cameron, is twenty-three years of age, and 
has hitherto been employed in the diplomatic service of bis country. 
He has recently returned from China, where be formed one of the staff 
| of Lord Elgin, and was appointed to a situation of considerable respon- 
sibility in Berlia. The second son, George, is proprietor of the estate of 
Hampden, bequeat to him by his maternal uncle, the late Earl of 
| Buckingbamsbire ; remarkable enough it is to see a Lochiel, so 
ardent a supporter of the Stuart cause in the days that are gone, pos- 
the house and lands of John Hampden, whose resistance to the 


© | tion to withstand 
waters of the Red River, and two months after, the scream of the engine | atte se detepatermeare cathe amare 


will wake the echoes of the ravines of the Saska 
years since the first steamer ascended the Minnesota, and the progress 
since need only be referred to. —A Canadian paper says somewhat 
ea ly: “ To make the telegraph what It ought to be, the tors 
should be all deaf and dumb mutes.”——-_——At the Burns festival at 
Toronto was exhibited a marble bust of Sir J. Beverly Robinson, the 
work of a Mr. Gardner, a self-taught sculptor from Scotland. This bust 
Fw first effort in marble, and it is.the first production of the kiad in 
‘anada. 


— 


Ovituary. 


Mr. Prescorr, tae Hisronian.—American Literature, and the true 
“ best society” of the New World, have jast lost, ia Mr. William Hickling 
Prescott, one of their noblest ornaments; an author of large perform- 
ance, and yet unexhausted p ise ; a gentl , in the best sense of 
that much abused word, whose many accomplishments clustered with a 





patural about the firm reality of a dignified, honourable and well- 
Dabencel ahaqueter. | 


jt 
Mr. Prescott died in Boston, on Friday last, very suddenly, upon the 
recurrence of a jaralytic affection which had once before threatened his Mer 
peer in the bierarchy | 


life. Although the senior, by four years, of his com 
of American letters—Mr. Bancroft—and of the only living English his- 
torian who has attained an equal renown with hisown, Mr. Prescott was 
still in the meridian of his powers, and he has been cut off in the midst 
of historical labours of a wider scope even than those by which bis bo- 
nourable fame has already been earned. 

Mr. Prescott was born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1796, in the same 
year with the French historian Mignet, whose duty it has now become, 
as Pi 


trious the death of one of its most conspicaous foreign members, 


his own fellow-labourer upon the annals of Spain and of Charles V. Mr. | 


Preecott’s father was a lawyer of eminence, long the leader of the Mass- 
acburetts bar, and twice called to the Supreme Bench of that State. His 


grandfather was that Colonel Prescott to whom the traditions of the | 


time, confirmed by the researches of subsequent historians, have attributed 
the first part in the heroic defence of Bunker Hill. The sword worn 
by Colonel Prescott on that great day hung in the house ofhis grandson, 
crossed with that of a British naval officer who was also present, bat 


in the attack, and whose daughter was subsequently married at Salem | 


to a son of the rebel Colonel. This symbolical fusion of the Old Eng- 
land with the New, in the person of a writer equally honoured and re- 
spected on both sides of the Atlantic, has been celebrated by Mr. Thack- 
eray ia bis novel of the Virginians, the “ motive” of which work was first 
conceived in Mr. Prescott’s hospitable home. 

Io 1811, Mr, Prescott was entered at Harvard University, and took 
his Bachelor's degree in 1814 with creditable honours, in spite of an acci- 


dent which was destined in the end to give a loftier tone to all his pur- ; 


poses in life, and to metamorp' a lawyer of Massachusetts into an 
American author, but which at the time must have seemed to himself to 
threaten all bis hopes of usefulness and of reputation. A missile heed- 
jm thrown by one of his classmates had at first seriously injured and 
finally extinguished the sight of one of his eyes, while the other, strained 
the double efforts his studiousness imposed u 
ve way. Two years — 

mity, and after much deliberation Mr. Prescott resolved to abandon the 
y of the law, and, devoting himself with the assistance of such read- 
ers and amanuenses as his father’s ample fortune enabled bim to com- 
mand, to the study of history, determined upon making a place for him- 
selt among the leading authors of his day. 
After twenty years of pre jou p din such depressing circum- 
stances as no other modern historiau, excepting Augustin Thierry, has 

been called to contend with, Mr. Prescott, in 1838, published his Hi 


it, soon began to 





and Boston, and commanded in Europe an immediate tribute of measure 
and deliberate praise, not less valuable perhaps and delightful to the 
author than the very natural panegyrics of bis own countrymen and 
friends. It was recognised as a mas’ of descriptive and narrative 
power, which had brought the romantic realities of the age and country 
which were its theme more vividly and 
truly, before the world than any |= sie D 
the verdict of criticiem upon Mr. t 
second publication, the Conquest of Mexico, which earned for bim bis elec- 
tion asa mrp ory Seema of the French Institate in the Academy 
of Moral and Political Scienee. The Conquest of Mexico was followed by 
the Conguest of Peru, in 1847, and that again by the first two volumes of 
the History of Philip the Second, in 1855. The latter—Mr. Prescott’s last, 

beyond a doubt to bave been his most important work—is 
still unfinished, the third volame having not long since appeared. 


wor ve years afterwards 


tchewan. “It is only nine | 


tual Secretary of the French Institute, to announce to that illus- | 


pon 
t in Earope failed to bring relief to this infir- | 


ay, and therefore more | 


| Tue Decuess or CLeveLanp.—We regret to announce the demise, after 
| & sbort iliness, of the Duchess of Cleveland, which took place, at 
| castle, Durham. The late duchess was eldest daughter of John, 
Earl Powlett, by his first marriage with Sophia, oaly danghter and heir 
of Admiral Sir Pocock, K.H. She was born in 1785, and married. 
| 1809, the present Duke of Cleveland. By the decease of her Grace 
| families of the Earl and Countess Powlett, Lady Alvanley, Lord and 
| Lady W. Powlett, Colonel and Lady Laura Meyrick, Lord and Lady 
| Harry Vane, and others of rank are placed in mouraing.—London Times. 


Raby 
fourth 


| _ In London, Captain John Shepherd, formerly in the Maritime service of the 

I. Company, whereof he subsequently became a Director. He was lately a 
| Member of the India Council, nomina' Crown ; also an Elder Brot! 
| of the Trinity-house, and e 3 of the Hudson's Bay Company.— At 
| Clarke, Boge Su 3 Depot Batt. Fermey Mt. Arh im RNS At 
| e, ey tt., Fermoy.—M. ar, ep _ 
| Tergeny, thet ey TN At Alexandria, on his way 
dia, Uapt. Orlando F, ©. Gds.—In Londoa, L. Marti- 
-, late of the R.A.—In On 

, on his home 


London, Col. Thornhill W: 
, Lieut. Blagg, H.M.’s 91st Re, At Clarens, 
t Boulogne-sur- 


bam Park, near a my 
| London, Mr. Adolphas Ac 
| Crawford. aa 


1814, was at the siege of Badajoz, 
| other battles, in one of which he 


Mr. Bevjamin Way, a well-known —In 
kerman, print publisher—In Edin » Major John 
in the Peninsula from January, 1812, to July, 
at the capture of Madrid, at and 
received a severe gunshot wound. 


Appointments. 


The London 7imes announces that Sir Charles Trevelyan, Assistant-Secretary 
to the Treasury, will succeed Lord Harris as Goveruor- ral of Madras; Mr. 
| Hamilton, Financial Secreta: y to the T: , succeeds Sir Charles ; and Sir 
rd Northcote, Bart., C.B., M.P. for 8 ford, succeeds Mr. Hamilton.— 
ick W. A. Bruce, now H.M.’s Consul General in 
to the Emperor of China.—Horace , Esq., 
to the Legation at St. Petersburgh, to be S 


served 


, to be H.M.’s 


Mr. Prescott’s multifarious researches have from time to time given | only reco 


The eldest was the late Lochiel, who was born on the 25th of | Lieutenant, 


the | 


In- | of the 


~ | a 561b, shot, 


February 5 


a 


gnize emphatically your enrolment into our national force, but 
celebrate an act which proclaims and strengthens the unity of the va- 
rious parts of this vast empire under the sway of our common Sov: 

| Although, owing to my youth and inexperience, I can bat very imper- 
| feetly give expression to the sentiments which this occasion is calculated 
to awaken with reference io yourselves and to the great and flourishing 
| province of Canada, you may rest assured that I shall ever watch the 
| progress and achievements of your gallant corps with deep interest, and 
| Sel S heeetiy eeeee oe honour and success in the prosecution of the 

noble career on which you have entered.” 


After the ceremony the Prince of Wales left for Dover, to embark for 
Ostend, on his visit to Rome. 


| Major-General Eyre, in command of the troops at Chatham Garrison, 
| has distributed, at his own expense, a large quantity of beef among the 
| wives of those soldiers belonging to the East India depots who are not 
| living with their husbands in barracks. The General has also given 
| asum of money for distribution among the troops who compose the mi- 
| litary police of the garrison.—Lieut. A. W. Gilley, of the 7th Fusiliers, 
| in Limerick Garrison, has beenfaccidentally killed by his servant while 
out dnck-shootiog. He bad made an arrangement with his servant that 
| after be bad fired he would lie dowa flat in the boat, when, on a given 
| signal, the servant was to fire over him. He gave the signal as precon- 
| certed, and the servant fired. when from some impulse or excitement, 
| Lieut. ya nn up, and the whole contents of the servant’s gan 
| lodged in his head. Medical aid was immediately procured, but the 
wound was mortal, and the young gentleman died after mochsaffering. 
The deceased had recently obtained his promotion to the 20th Regiment, 
and was on the eve of returning to join bis regiment.—The office 
principal medical officer at Fort Pitt, Chatham, bas become vacant by 
the promotion of Dr. J. R. Taylor, C.B., to be Insp-Gen. of Hospitals in 





India. 


War-Orrice, Jan. 11.—3d Drag Gds: Cor Van Cortlandt to be Lt. 5th: Sarg 
| Fyffe, MD 13th Ft, to be Surg, v Tronsdell, who ex. 7th: J A Drake, to be Cor 
| v Alleyne, who ret. 34 Lt Drgs: J G Pott, to be Cor. 7th: Cor Vise Royston to 
Lt, v Seymour, who ret; Wombwell, 11th, ‘to be Cor, v Craven, \ 
| Lith: H H Wombwell to be Cor; Cor Pott, 3d,to be Cor. 13th: Lt Burdon, 15th 
| Ft,to be Lt, v Bush, who ex. 16th: EP Salter and C Anthony, to be Cors. 
| 17th; Capt Baring per to ret by sale. Mil Train: Me Cassiday, 2st Ft, to 

| Capt, v Miller who ex. Ri Artil: See and Brvt-M 
| Haultain, placed on Supern List; Lt 

| Clarke, Su List, to be Capt, v Kerr, 


q< 


Ss 
$2 


Ar 
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| 
| 16th: The 

| Oct have bee; 

| Lt, v Gilley, dec. 


Hs 
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aH 
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u 
a; 


rs 


| 27th: Bvt-Gol Riddlesden, h-p 
ley to be Lt-Col, v 
pA ge La 
ssist-Surg, v Humphrey, 
[2S ieee. © ve Ea. 
| to be Ea. Gist: Lt Scott to 
| v Curwen, whoret. 59th: L 
| ret 2 
, Capt Pratt 


,wi 
| B 2 
v Rickman, whose pro on 26th Oct 
Regt: CG Fyfe, to be En. Ca 
Cumberlege, who res. Ri 
| pro. Invalid = 
| who ret on b-p. ce 
Bushe, 59th Ft, and Cassidy, 
Capt Rand, ret f-p of luvalid Dep at 

Macpherson, CB, Col of the 88th Ft, 

;/Bvt-Col M' Pherson, CB., to be 

Byt-Maj Layard to be Lt-Col; Capt C W M Payne, h-p Unatt, to be 


Navp. 
| Testixe 4 Froatixe Barreny.—The Trusty floating bat 
| towed out to sea off Shoeburyness, was recently tested with 
| $2-pounder long range gun, at ranges varying from 200 to 
The gua, w loads at the breech, was ¢ with a 6- 
tridge, and ove of Armstrong’s invented shot, w are about 
| aad a half long and about four inches in diameter, covered 
| and at the outer end very much resembling the circular end o! 
others form a square of about an inch and a-half; the barrel 
| is rifle-flated down to the chamber. Some were 
"Tange exceeding 400 yards—these started the plate bolts, wood 
the plates, beam knees, decks, &c. One of the newly invented 
pointed was then fired which drove in a portion of one of the p! 
through the side, tearing away one of the deck, 
out over the upper deck ; another imbedded iteelf in the shattered plave 
and lodged in the woodwork, the outer end beiag just flush with the sur- 
plate. The broadside of the Trusty, in the vicinity of the 
parts fired at was sfarted in every direction. One shot separated one 
of the plates, splitting the plate through about one-fourth of the square 
late. ee oe ae gun from 
the following statement :—The 12-pounder at Shoeburyness has 
1,500 of the newly invented shot, one of which, at 800 , 
passed through a solid body of oak timber nine feet thick. Mr. Arm- 
strong now purposes See te out a gun of much larger calibre to carry 


A CuanneL Fieet.—In a letter which Sir C. Napier has wriiten to 

| the First Lord of the Admiralty, on the present state of the British 
Navy, be suggests the following way of ly forming an effective 
| Channel Fleet : We mast first have at sea a Channel Fleet of ten sail of 
the line, each vessel manned with 900 seamen and 100 marines: in the 
event of war, half the crew (450 seamen for each) of all these ships should 
be transferred into ten other sail of the line. To each of these last should 

| be added 200 marines drawn from our , and 150 officers and mid- 
sbipmen, always obtainable without lty. This arrangement would 
give twenty sail of the line, each manned by 800 men. Ifto these we add 
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The 200 men each from the Coast Volunteers, we should have, without toach- 


| ing the Coast Guard, a noble navy riding in the Channel waters of twenty 
| anal of the line, each with her full fighting complement of 1,000 men. 
e 





to the Legation in China.—Rutherford Alcock, Esq., now Consul at Canton, to 
be Consul-General in Japan —D. B. Robertson, Esq., now Consul at Shanghai, 
| to be Consul at Canton.—H. 8. Parkes, Esq., now at Amoy, to be Consul 
Shanghai.—W. H. Medharst, Esq., now Consul at Foo-chow-foo, to be Consul 
at Tangchow.—T. T. Meadows, Esq., now Interpreter to H.M.’s Consulate at 
Shanghai, to be Consul at Newchwang.—M. C. Morrison, Esq., now Vice-Consnl 
| at Foo-chow-foo, to be Consul at Foo-chow-foo.—W. R. Gingell, Eaq., now Vice- 
Consul, to be Consul at Amoy.—C. A. Sinclair, Esq., now Vice-Consul at Ning- 
| oe So Be Consul at Chinkiang—F. F. B. Harvey, Esq., now Vice-Consul at 
| ee as Ones ot eet W. © Eig., now First Assistant in 
| HM. b to be watow. 


aine, 
8 Superintendency in C' Consu! at 8) -—R. Gilmour Colqu- 
houn, Esq. Consul-General in W. General in 





} allachia, to be Consul 
chia.—E. W. Bonham, Esq., now Consal at Calais, to be Consul at Ly ag 
Ralph Earle, who has acted for months as private Secretary to Mr. li, is 
| appointed Paid Attaché at Constantinople. Mr. R. B. Lytton (son of the Colo- 
| nied has also transferred the 


) 

to the . H. Adams, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to be 
, Esq., dec.—The dignity of a Knight 
| of the United ames Buchanan Macaulay, Esq., C 
| some time Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, for Canada 
_ —Mr. Edmund Hayes, Solicitor-General, is to be the successor of the 
| Baron Pennefather in the Irish Court of Exchequer. The new 
| office of Castle adviser the brief Derby Ministry of 
| George, Q.C., is to be the FP. Cleeve, tea. 
| to bea C.B. 


venerable 
judge filled the 
1852. Mr. Jobn 
, Paymaster R.N., 


Arutp. 


Presentation or Cotours To Tut Royat Canapiaxs.—On Monday, 
of Ferdinand end Isabella, The work appeared simultaneously in London | the 10th ult... the Prince of Wales commeveed bis military career by | Cruz. 


| nting colours to the 100th (the Prince of Wales's Royal Canadian) 
Regiment of Foot, at Shorneliffe Camp. The Prince was accompanied 
| by the Duke of Cambridge, and attended by Col. Bruce, Capt. Grey, and 
| a distinguished staff. After the regiment been duly , and 
ighness, on 


| the usual formalities had been gone through, bis Roya! 
“ Lord Melville, Colonel de Rottenberg, and Officers and Soldiers of 


| presenting the colours, said :— 


t’s abilities was confirmed by his | the 100th Regiment,—It is most gratifying to me that, by the Queen's commissioned ia Spring. 


} 8 perscission, my —— act since I have had the honour of 
‘holding a commission in the British army be the presentation 
| colours to a re t which is the spontaneous offering of t 

_ spirited Canadian people, and with which, at their desire, m 

_ been specially associated. The ceremonial in which 

| a peeuliar and solemnity, because ia 

| you for the first time emblem of military fidelity and 


. , now 
ohn Green, Esq., now Consul at Alexandria, to be Consul-General in ‘aila- | 


The addition of a second reserve of vessels, recently paid off, would add 
zo te sail more to this vast force ; and, the completed picture of our 
nel Fleet in its war equipment, as presented by Sir Charles, com- 

prises thirty sail of the line, manned and armed with Armstrong’s guns, 
| riding at anchor at Spithead, in a week or ten days after the first ramour 
| of an intended invasion. 
| It isramoured in naval circles that the Government contemplate 
| making considerable augmentation in the Channel equadron by the ad- 
| dition of 12 sail of the line. The greatest activity prevails in all the 
| dockyards in hastening forward the completion of those line-of-baitle 
' ships which have been on the etocks several years, most of which are 
nearly completed, in order that they may be commissioned and made 
| ready for sea. During the present year several first-class scre'y steamers 
will be launched at Portsmouth, Chatham, Devonport, and Pembroke, 
| when other line-of-battle ships are to be immediately laid down on the 
‘same slips. 
| The Admiralty will hereafter cease to give good-service pensioas to 
| officers holding profitable appointments, ante such for deserving 
' officers otherwise unprovided for.—The Euryalus Malta for Tunis on 
| the 30th Dec.—The Enterprise, one of the old Arctic vessels, is to be used 
‘asa coal depot for the steam reserve ficet at Chatham and Sheerness, 
|The Alecto, recently from the West Coast of Africa, is to be paid off 

Woolwich.—The Admiralty contemplate cunverting the London, 90, in 
| a screw steamer.—The paddle frigate Leopard, 18, from Port Royal, 

9, has arrived at Plymouth, with Com. ld, of the Arachne, and 
| men invalids. The Basilisk, with crew sickly, left Port Royal, Dec. 
| for Belize. The Turtar, Devastation, and Arachne left on the 9th for V; 

The Leopard has experienced ick her crew having 
| been three times attacked with Yellow Fever. In 13 months she lost 
| four officers and 13 men. The ship defective.—Mesers, 

/ the print sellers of London, bave presented "350 men of the Naval Bri- 
: who so highly distinguished ves at Lucknow, with a like- 
ness of their late !amented Captain, 


at 
to 





themsel 
Sir W. Peel.—The Shannon, 5?, serew, 
| late 


arrived from India, has been stripped, preparatory to paying off, 
| after which abe will be docked for repairs, and in al ity be re- 
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New Books. 

Late in the day for a Christmas gift-book, comes to us from Mesars. Ap- 
pleton & Co. a small quarto very prettily bound in cloth, aod bearing on 
its title-page the simple words, Pen and Pencil, by Mrs. Balmanno. The 
contents, distributed through three hundred pages, are various, and show 
a wide range of study, research, and interest, in matters literary, artis- 
tic, and antiquarian,—such particularly as have been in some way as- 
sociated with the author's personal experience or reminiscenses, or have 
been evidently favourite subjects of stady. Among the latter may be 
named Shakespeare, Mary Queen of Scots, and Elizabeth of England, con- 
cerning each of whom there is a readable mélange of anecdote and cita- 
tion, though of too fragmentary a character to be specified or criticized 
The personal souvenirs of Mrs. (and Mr.) Balmarno carry one back to 
Sir Thomas Laurence and Crofton Croker aud Thomas Hood and Fuseli 
and Stothard, and other men of art and letters, cotemporaries of a by- 
gone generation ; nor can we help feeling a touch of kindly sympathy 
at this manifested clinging to the past. “It cometh not again, the 
golden prime.”—For the rest, Mre. Balmanno writes agreeably in prose 
and verse ; and, from her forty or fifty illustrations of this volame, we 
should jadge her pencil to be even more accomplished than her pen. 
We cannot say however that the wood-engravers—notwithstanding the 
record of good names in their line—have done much towards rivalling 
the wonderful productions of the London wood-engravers, whose exqui- 
site gems we have several times had occasion of late to notice. The 
cleverly etched frontispiece, by Mr. Wallin, is not of course included in 
this remark ; nor is it intended to comprehend all that the book contains. 
Bat the imported holiday publications make the eye fastidious ; and from 
some cause, it is not often enraptured in examining the illustrations be 
fore us. 





ner ; and much of the intended effect is left to the behclder’s imagina- | 
tion. This is at once an advantage and the reverse, for reasons whereon 
we need not dwell, preferring description to disquisition, in the brief | 
space at our disposal.—Mr. Lucy’s embarkation of the early Settlers, | 
though localised at Delft Haven, is almost devoid of accessories. The | 
back-groand of sea and coast is slight ; and in one corner only are the 

Speedwell’s masts and sails introduced. The men and women are not in 

the act of embarking. They are listening to the Reverend John Robin- 

son's invocation of a Divine blessing on their enterprise, and are grouped 

orf terra firma in various attitudes, mainly those of deep despondency and 

emotion. In the centre, oa a little knoll, is the Puritan preacher on 

bended knee, with fair Mary Chilton conspicuous by his side ; the other 

notable personages being John Carver and his daughter, Wiliiam 

Bradford, the Winslows, Miles Standish, and William Brewster. The 

composition is yery fine ; some of the heads taken singly are master- 

pieces—those especially of Mary Chilton and Mra. Brewster. In fact 

—with the drawback, too common in the British School, that a want 

of modelling or relief prevails, and is singularly apparent in the left- 

hand foremost figures—there is a solemnity and simplicity of treatment 

throughout, which harmonises well with the subject. The colouring too 

is sombre, as befits it. The whole is suggestive as it should be, and car- 
ries the mind back to a scene enacted long ago, but whose influences 
reach directly down to all of us. 

Mr. John Barnett, one of the foremost of the London men in his voca- 
tion, bas engraved this picture in the mixed style now in vogue ; and 
with no small success. The individual characteristics of the heads are 
well preserved ; nor is the want of relief, in certain of the figures, so ob- 
vious as in the original. 





That the Falls of Niagara can be transferred to paper or canvas, with 


The English Translation of Arago’s Biographical Sketches of himself | !“PPY oa has been several pps Se of = years. A yard 
and sundry other celebrated savans, his cotemporaries, has been recently proof of this may now be “re - n em = a a whi “ 
republished in this country by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. Its title is as | 7¢t bears the name of Goupil » Where large early-evening am 

tending as the severe and truthful character of the author would moonlight view, taken from nearly the same point as the Albion plate of 
ane to - t.—The First Series of Biographies of Distinguished Scientific 1855, and executed in oil by Mr. Gignoux, is now on exhibition. The moon 
Men hm Vodenet Arago, Member of the Institate, translated by Admiral | # Bot far above the horizon, and is breaking through a light covering of 
W. H. Smyth, Robt. Grant, and Rev. Baden Powell, introduces us to cloud. The air is still—as is apparent from the steady curling upward of 
memoirs of Bailly, Herechel, La Place, and Fourier, with a most inter- the thin vapours that rise from the great cauldron—and the whole scene is 
esting sketch of the author's early life as an Eogineer Officer in the tranquillizing in effect. Perhaps it is almost too much so; for ifat sun- 
French Army. Asa cample, we take, almost at hap-bazard, the follow- | ¢ry times, and especially by moonlight, one might almost forget that the 
ing characteristic anecdote. It refers to a period whea Arago, in endea- | huge central mass of deep water is ever in movement, it is impossible to 
vouring to escape from Spain at the commencement of the Peninsular lose sight of the fact for an instant when one’s position commands—as it 
War, had been captured in an Algerine galley, and would have endan- does in this case—the bubbling, fretting, chafiog, broken shoots of the shal- 


gered his life, had his true nationality been discovered. 


lower portions of the stream, which contrast so vividly with the majestic 


q a it seems to us, somewhat 
“ panish authorities wished to interrogate me, without awaitio roll in the centre. Mr. Gignoux’s waves are, 

tna eatotelion <f epeapattan. They therefure stretched two cords be regular. On the other hand, he succecds admirably where so many 
tween our prison and the shore, and the Jadge was placed in front of | painters fail—his eky is distant and aerial ; his fleecy vapours are lumi- 


me. As the interrogatories were made from a 
ous audience which encircled us took a direct 


— From a coun 
country is it?/—I was afraid to answer, for the 


pa ae, Oe “wm nous and transparent. It is decidedly a clever picture. 


‘ Who our’—A roving merchant,’—‘ Whence do you come ?’ 
me hate. you cutelalp never were.’—‘ In a word, 1-4 


The late Mr. J. J. Audubon’s contribations to Natural History are too 
well known, to stand in need of complimentary phrases. We must 


bem on] were in the hands of the Judge Instructor, I had forgotten | however announce that his son, Mr. J. W. Audubon, has commenced the 


zards: ‘I come from Schwekat ;’ and this i bapplly wae 
found to agree with that of the passport.—‘ You are as much from Schwe- 
kat as I am,’ answered the J ’ 


from the kingdom of ncia, as I perceive by your accent.’ 
Would pon panleh mmo, fir, besneee vatace ben endowed ine with the 
of lan, ? I learn with facility the dialects of those countries, 

SEE I puss on 200 besten; have learned, for instance, the 
dialect of Iviza.’—* Very well, you suall be taken at your word. I see 
ae 9 Sobeiee Spots Evian 9. gn ok BAA aces ion with him.’—‘ 1 


consent ; I will even goat 

terminates by an imi of the bleating of a - Icom 
at once, with an audacity at which I feel 

sung by all the of the Island— 


Ah! graciada Sefiora, 
Una canzo vouil canta, Be, Bé, Be, Bé,! &c. 


Atonce my Ivizacan, on whom this air 


song.’—Each verse of this song | natural tezture, both in the subject and the floral or vegetable accessory 
to chant this air, | © the fac-simile in point of size which distinguishes this complete and 


the effect of the Ranz des 


I was from Schwekat or Leoben. Finally, I answered at all ha- | issue (through Messrs. Roe Lockwood & Son) of a new Edition of his 


magnificent work The Birds of North America. Besides that the cost bas 


‘You are Spanish ; and moreover a | been reduced nearly one half, a fact which properly belongs to the ad- 


vertising department of a journal, the critic is interested in so superb a 
specimen of Chromo Lithograpby, executed in New York-—a transfer of 
the original from copper-plate to stone having been most felicitously 
made. This process of printing in colours ensures uniformity ; and the 
greatest possible care seems to have been takenin adding a close copy of 





- 


splendid work. 
The first number, now before us, is extremely rich, its huge folio sheets 
comprising four single—that is to say, undivided—plates, and three, 


Apegen. ng Bimenn, sn Shen Bat Lae ery tow effect of the Ranz des | wherein the smaller size of the birds and flowers induces the division into 


then told the Judge that if he beard me speak with a Frenchman he 
would be 
ment at once to make the experiment, and after some phrases in- 
The 


ly embarrassed. An emigré officer of the Bourbon regi- Wild Turkey, a pair of 


two groups. Of the former, are a pair of Dusky Ducks, a resplendent 
Crow Blackbirds playing havoc with 





ripe corn, and a covey of Virginian Partridges scared by the descent of a 
Se ee = a witbout hesitation that I was French. | ” 7 . by 
J 


trials, 
tion. 


Hawk. The smaller specimens are very well grouped, and beautifully 
rendered exclai t 
which Gece chien: I some pny tir, S ao ay med coloured. They include sundry not uncommon species, such as Finches 


are ?’—* _— wish would be to give an answer to your satisfac- | Warblers, and Sparrows. Altogether, Mr. Audubon’s Birds may be either 


I 


tell you the trath. Iam son of the innkeeper at Mataro.’— I know 


that i : you are not his son.’—‘ You are right. I announced to 
oon teen eed vary my answers uatil one of them should suit you. I 


retract then, and tell you that I am a éilirdero ( 
’ Aloud 


that I tised at Lerida. shout of laughter from the multitude 


then try to do so: bat I warn you that I am not going. to 


player of marionettes) and 


hailed as familiar acquaintances, or stadied as deserving to become so. 
—_—— eo 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE BURNS FESTIVAL. 
Among the transient and fleeting Now that we have got over the 


encircling us greeted this answer, and put an end to the questions. | | festivities of the hour we fiad one aroma of the usquebaugh which, 


swear by the d—1,’ exclaimed the Judge, * that I will discover sooner 


or jater who you are !’ and he retired. 


It may be added that Arago was gratified in his prison at Bel- 


of endating interest, which takes with a greatdeal of bad 

place to-day. It is the centennial and numberless orations of all sorts, 
anniversary of the birthday of Ro- was used to cel 
bert Burns, a poet whom Scotland nial anaiversary of the birthday of 


ver with the sight of a printed account of his own execution, in | justly calls her own, her greatest, Robert Burns, it may be well 


which he was described as having acted with much decency, and 
as having allowed himself to be hung without giving rise to any 
scandal. The writer also expressed his regret that a young astro- 
nomer had been so weak as to associate himself with treason, coming 
under the disguise of science to assist the entrance of the French army 
into so friendly a kingdom. Arago acted upon the hint thus given, and 
succeeded in escaping. It seems curious that the cause of science should 
have been the means of both jeopardising and saving the life of this ex- 

man. But what will not the philosopher do and dare in be- 
half of his darling system?—The account of the French Academicians, 
Laplace and Fourier, is interesting, diversified bat more technical and 
scientific in its details. We do not care to discuss the points of an inter- 
national character, where prior right of discovery are concerned ; but 
we hope that the translators have erred in imputing to the illuetrious 
author occasional instances of prejudice and partisan feeling. 


———— 


Hine Arts. 

In the absence of reguiar Exhibitions—the Dusseldorff Gallery being 
the only Collection permanently on view—our citizens are bidden from 
time to time to some single work, shown generally in connection with 
an engraving, published or about to be so. Now it is a Landscer, now 
« Herriog, now a Winterhalter ; now a French Empress, now a Farm- 
Yard. A succession of novelties thus enables us to tide over the interval 
between Spring and Spring, when the newly gathered contents of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design invite the loungers and the critics. At this 
particular moment your attention is bespoken in two places, as you take 
your daily walk down Broadway. 

Mr. Frodsham, at 599, invites you to step in and examine a large Eng- 
lish prize-picture—Charles Lucy’s Departure of the Pilgrim-Fathers, 
July 22, 1620, which obtained the Government premium of one thousand 
pounds, when, several years ago, competition was invited for historical 


designs, to be painted in fresco on the walls of the new Houses of Par- | "* 


liament. To Mr. Lucy the judges awarded the first honour ; but fa- 
vouritism 


subsequently 
for bis unlaurelled composition, which represented the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. —The work, then, being a design for fresco, is not to be scruti- 


and most hououred, but a poet enough to look a li 
wah chin all connttien idle Mier seemenanion Eola 


into the 
such an over- 


dred—a man bora not fora faction whelming outbarst of admiration 


nor even for a nation, but ior uui- for a man whose nal character 
versal mankind. was not certainly such as should 
7 . | * produce the feeling uf adoration. 
* . + 


He grappled with tyranny by pen 
and , and in his immortal 


Now this man has been dead sixty 
verses vindicated the rights of man, 


aud we find his memory 


name of Robert Burns should be lic which is presumed to have at 

popular iu the United States, iude- least ordi common sense. 

pendently of his merits as a poet, ° 

which make him welcome to the 

homes and firesides of all nations, 
. . . * * 


Well, it is all over; and may 
Has the 5 


It is well that the sons of Cule- on the fame of the Caledonian bard 
donia and the rest of mankiad been obliteraud! One fresh jaa- 
should do jastice to the memory of rel added to the wreath that decks 
a man aod a poet, who was treated his grave? Is the name of Burns 
with neglect in bis day and genera- any more or less now than it was a 
tion —2. Y. Herald, Jan. 25. fortnight ago.—. Y. Herald, Jan. 31. 

—_— 
A DEAN DOWN UPON PANTOMIMES. 


The buman conscience indulges sometimes ia pecaliar luxaries and 
dainties of its own cooking, which are differeut trom the 





nised as though it were a finished canvas. It is treated in a large man- 


It is no wonder, therefure, that the brought osteatatiously before a pub- pee 


- | set it before us as an object to be 


the human race bas indulged is endless ; it is a game which ey 
has played at ; Jews, Turks, Christians, Catholics, heretics, Pagans, phi- 
losophers, savages—all have tried their hands at it. The Pythagoreans 

thought it wrong to eat beans, the Essenes were a teetotalist sect, and 

thought that all use of wine and oil was wrong. We need not mention 

the familiar Pharisaic probibitious. The Talmadists describe three great 

denominations of Pharisees,—the * Truncated Pharisee,”’ who thought it 

wrong to ms and dragged bis feet as he walked, in order to avoid the 

pride of lifting ap his toot from the ground ; the “ Mortar Pharisee,” who 

thought it wrong to lift up his eyes from the ground, and wore a deep 

cap in the shape of a mortar, or a sort of large, obtuse extinguisher, in 

order to cut off all horizontal ecope of vision ; and the “ Striking Phari- 

see,” who thought it wrong to walk with his eyes open at all, for fear 

they should light upon any of bis fair neighbours, and whose peregrina- 

tions were consequently one perpetaal collision with stone walls. The 

Manichees thought marriage — 3 the Stoics thought all emotion was 

wrong, and especially pity for the distressed ; the Gete thought the most 
sober undertakers mourning fur the dead an unpardonable offence ; the 

Tououpinambos 4 that age | to enemies was the great crime 
which forfeited Paradise ; Darius, who was a psychologist, and a gentle- 
man of inquiring mind, according to the fashion of his day, asked out of 
mere philvsophical curiosity the Ambassador of a certain tribe of Scyth- 
jans what his compatriots thought to be the most wicked thing in the 
world for a man to do, and was answered, “ Not eating his aged parents.” 
With some savage nations it was wrong to sneeze during the full moon ; 
with others all washing was impious, of which sect, we are sorry to say, 
there are many modcrn disciples. This liat of prohibitions might be in- 
definitely extended ; we bave given enough, however, to show that this 
is a favourite practice, aud that it has great charms for many minds. 

The Dean of Carlisie, not satisfied with bis coatrol over precentors 
aad anthems, bas just now directed an interdict against the stage, and 

liy against the dreadful abomination of Christmas Pantomimes. 
“The Latest from New York” and “ Robin Hood” are denounced as 
contrivances of Satan for undermining all morality ; be cannot express 
the horror with which he anticipates the inevitable consequences of the 
appearance before ag sree of * Phil. Manigan” and “ Widow Sprouts ;” 
even the “ Harlequin Friar Tuck,” though the character is conceived ia 
rather an anti-P; spirit than not, does not win him over ; he shrinks 
with dread from the “ Arcadian Haunt of the Fairies.” from the “ Fic ral 
and Fanciful Retreat of the Woodaymphs in the Fairy Region of Blae- 
bells and Wild Flowers,” and from the immoral spectacle of the “ Castle 
Walls and Posterr-gate by Sunset.” As fyr the proceedings of “ Will 
Scarlet,” “ George Green,” the “King’s Ran; and the Crossbow 
— fv “ Noble ve nge e Foresters,”’ of * Messrs. Hop, Skip, 
ump, @ great many other pantomimic personages, be cannot 
j them, or reconcile them with the alightest’ degree of Christian 
fy and belief. 1n short. all the “ Ch phic arrangements,” 
“Glade in Sherwood Forest” to “ Helter, Skelter, Peter, Melt- 
er,”’ are one system of diabolical contrivance in bis eyes, intended to en- 
snare the simple and corrupt the innocent. We cannot sympathise in 
the dread of the Dean of Carlisle, or bring ourselves to regard a Christ- 
mas Pantomime as so very serious a thing. To speak quite candidly, if 
it proves anything at all, it proves that human nature is rather more in- 
nocent than we it it to be. It was Coleridge who remarked that a 
man could not have all — of character so long as he retained 
a taste for apple-dumplinge. Without laying too much stress = such 
tests and criterions, we may nevertheless observe that the Christmas 
stage certainly appeals to the most childish. simple, aud natural class of 
tastes that exist. What is a simple, childish attraction, we should like 
to know, if the spectacle of fairies dancing in a forest, and of foresters in 
n and gold burrying about, of “ Harlequin Jack-o’-Laatern and the 
ingerbread Vendor,” is not ? 

If the Devil has a deep design on the human heart, he will probably 
pope daw erm Yas Fag nearer home, and a good deal more 
solid and than this. The delight of a Christmas Pantomime 
is a kind of revival of childhood ; it is simply being amused with the 
most childish possible of all spectacles, and getting pleasure from the 
most itive of all sources. The appeal to the - 8 the first thingin 
the history of human life. The eye is satisfied with something to look 
at. Some gilded potentate is made to strut before us, or some splendid 
bit of riband is dangled, some duzzling effect of light and colour is ar- 
ranged, and the infantine mind is appeased, and its indescribable and 
unconscious cares and grievanocs fascinated away. The Pantomime— 
we do not wish to speak disrespectfully of it—is only an artistic appeal 
to exactly the same —the eye ; and if a grown-up man can be im- 
mensely delighted by it, as many a grown-up man is, all that is shown is 
that we are more of children than we think ourselves to be, and that 
brilliant scenery and gaudy dresses, flashes of colours, castles in the 
clouds, caverns, dragons, kings, and queens, are able to fasciaate the eye 
still, and make us forget for the time our cares and troubles. The Dean 
of Carlisle, then, is, we think, rather mistaken in the dead set which he 
has made upon these innocent Christmas Pantomimes. But he and bis 
school must have their probibitions ; the system is inccmplete without 
special interdicts, and particular things forbidden which people in gene- 
ral see no great harm in. The rale is, prohibit—prohibit some three or 
four sources of amusement as monstrous corruptions which are not gene- 
rally thought so. These special creations of particalar wrong things, the 
wrougness of which you have made yourself, and this special esoteric con- 
science, are great sources of inward satisfaction, as separating from the 
mixed world, and acting as so many pl to the privileged person 
that he lives in a sanctuary of his own. No religious school or party, in 
fact, can go on very well without these prohibitions ; they keep up the 
corporate feeling, and mark the boandary line. The misfortune is that 
the human conscience is very apt to make amends for artificial probibi- 
tiva of what is really innocent by indulgence in what is really wrong, It 
says to itself, “ If these ‘ ge ’ people say that goodness consists in this, 
of what good is it to ?” These absurd prohibitions in this 
way often do immense mischief, and so Christian Charity becomes the 
most uncharitable thing on earth.—London Times 


——— 


DOCTORS’ COMMONS, 


Most people will remember the reflection of Tristram Shandy 
after having expended 7 months of his adult life in writing ihe his- 
tory of the first few days of his infancy, that if he proceeded in a like 

0 be would be cons‘ently outliving himself, and that the longer he 
existed the greater would be the arrears of his memoirs. We recommend 
the reflection to the consideration of the very ingenious gentlemen who 
have the castody of the testamentary documents which are matters of 
euch prime consideration to the present geueration. There are very few 

who have not at some time felt a disposition to peer into the de- 

tails of some of those wills which have hitherto been laid up in exquisite 
order in those close tories which exist in mysterious purlieus to the 
south of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The most distant cousin, when he reads 
the death of his rich relative, speculates a shilling (the fee charged fur 
arene ware the desperate hope of discovering some unannounced 
legacy. most tender lover sometimes pauses to make his declara- 
tion, even in his softest and most liquid brogae, until be has just taken a 
at the important document which defines the fortanes of the object of 

bis affections. Distant nephews and nieces cling to the phantom of a 
possibility that they may not bave been pl ace! Practically, there is 
& perpetual current of interested or hopeful population setting towards 
Doctors’-commons ; and, this being so, it is hardly necessary that we 
should describe the sort of crush and ecramble that daily takeu place ia 

Registrar’s-office. It may be that four-fifths of the people who go 
there go with insane hopes, and if they come away with the confessed 
conviction that wills are only sent to Doctors’-commons to be converted 
into measuring tapes, no great harm is done, But, uoluckily, we cannot 
strain off the searches after hopeless improbabilities. We are eo 

that every one who to 


see a will ought to bave the nity of doing so. If any one should, 
ait frame of mind, imagine that this is the 

will dispel the illusion; and this from no 
fault of the officials, who do everything in ate pasee to assist the public, 
but simply because the accumulation of wills is so great as to defy ar- 
t in a bui which cannot contain them. If the will is only 
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three months old he will, in all probability, find that it is neither indexed 
nor copied, and that at all is to be discovered about it. If it be 
of more ancient date, and the original document be the matter of 

quest, he will possibly learn after much inquiry that the will is in all 
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the last Session the evil was found to be so great that some £80,000 was | 
voted to mect the evil. No one who has any idea of Doctors’-commons 
will doubt that all the purlieus of that learned and most dusty locality 
were dry enough to preserve any qaantity of paper or hment. The 
old Registry was a place where Dryasdast himself might have withered | 
leasantly without one spot of moisture to nurture oue speck of mildew. 
The Doctors’ College was next door, and no one could suspect that vene- 
rable pile of any inflaence hostile to the most safe and conservative dry- 
ness. Tbus apcient buildings, where dust accumulates and never moist- 
eos, were tangible and attainable, It was only needful to knock a bole 
in the wal! and the Registry would have become sufficiently capacious 
to answer its purpose for years. The Treasury was willing, the occasion 
was pressing, the daily arriving loads of wills were emulative and inces- 
sant. The fees had risen so high above the watermark estimated, that if 
more funds had been required more fapds might bave been forthcoming ; 
or a reserve might have been set aside which would bave sufficed to build 
at leisure some convenient building in which, when well dried and 
warmed, the last dispositions of departed generations might in conve- 
nient season bave found comfortable and creditable accommodation. 
We might have cut a new channel ard let the river flow on with 
a deepened bed until the works were completed and the new exit was | 
opened. | 
But wherever there is public money to be spent there is necessarily a 
struggle for a job. It is not always those “ bloated aristocrats,” who 
form the nightmares of our watchful patriots, who pounce upon the pub- 
lic purse. According to all experience, it is the underlings who do this 
work most certainly and most unostentatiously. £80,000! Pho! Itis) 
@ pitiful sum. A much more noble scheme, wortby of a great nation, | 
equal to the aitention of Government surveyors and architects, would be | 
to raze to the ground all the buildings on a given space, and to build 
upon the vacant spot a foe new fireproof Registry and Law Courts, upon 
an additional and enormous estimate. The expense would be trifling in 
comparison with the resources of this vast will-making nation, and as to 
the cost of surveys aud the commissions upon buildings, these would only | 
be “an old song,”’ set perbaps, as Byron observed long ago, to the tune | 
of some thousands. As to these old dry buildings, 


“ Siccis omnia nam dura Deus proposuit.” 


let them be swept away, and in the course of time let the Registry arice, | 
which would in some future years become dry as their predecessors. 
Now, we would not wish to be supposed to be so illiberal as to object 
to the splendid and disinterested suggestions of those bigh minded nen 
who seek the adornment of the metropolis and the g of the public 
service without any too rigorous an attention to the vulgar rales of 
arithmetic. We only say, if our surveyors and valuers are to ride rough- 
shod over us in this way, we do not quite see what is the use either of 
the Secretary of the Treasury or of the First Commissioner of Works. 
We understand that notices bave been issaed to all the holders of pro- 
perty in that part of the city, and that a Bill is in readiness for the next 
Session which, with all the binery of the Compul Clauses Act, 
aod with all the facilities to be derived from the public Treasory, will 
authorise somebody to “ build a Registry and provide Law Courts” in 
that placid and peaceful territory. That this is a job proceeding from 
the underlings who press with an assumption of professional authority 
upon the conscious timidity of their official superiors we have no doubt ; 
but the consequence upon the public at large will be rather serious. 
While these houses are being levelled and these palaces are being built 
end dried the present generation will, so far as we can ascertain, unrea- 
sonably persist in makiog wills and dying; and the wills will go on 
accomulatiog, and the crowd and crush and the disappointment and de- 
epair of the multitades who for good or evil motives desire to read those | 
wills must go on increasing. The documents themselves must be tossed 
into cellars, or stuffed away into vaults. When, at some futare day, and 
at the expense of some sum, handsome even in the eyes of an architect, 
the new Registry shall rise gorgeous in its developments, it will be even 
as if the Caliph Omar had repented him of bis evil order, and had 
thered together all the balf-burot fragments of the Alexandrian Li- 
'y as they lay strewn about the caves of the public baths, and had re- 
nired them to be rearranged and indexed for the benefit of the learned. 
here are some attempts which are too flagrant to be treated seriously. 
It is enough to draw attention to the fact that such a scheme bas been 
conceived and is thought possible to pass und d. Let Lord Joha 
Manoers jusist that the intentions of the Legislature, as shown by its vote 
of last Session, be instantly carried into etfect.— /bid. 
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Tus Quakers Anovsine tur Op Apam.—The original object of the 
Quaker mode of dress was to fix on that form of costume which should 
mark the wearer’s simplicity and modesty of character by being the least 
conspicuous and discernible that could be put on. he consequence, 
however, of adhering with pertinacity to the letter of the first arrange- 
ment, and refusing in the slightest degree to yield to the varying cur- 
rents of fasbion aod habit among men, bas been that by degrees the garb 
chorea for its ordinaryness bas become signally conspicuous and extra- 
ordinary. Of a like tenour is the bistory of the theeing and thouing. Men 
of sober, and, let us admit, so far sound and correct taste, took umbraze 
at the fashionable cupbuisms and affectations of the age, and at the am- 
bitious literary efforts which were embarrassing the plain English tongne 
with tropes and pleonasms, The rule adopted by them was one of per- 
fect simplicity—to speak in good grammar use no useless words, 
But forms of grammar are liable to change, becoming first obsolete and 
next illegitimate, until the good grammar of one century is the bad gram- 
mar of another, and in the mouths of the great grandsons of those who 
adopted it for its and simplicity it becomes co’ uous jor its 
badness and its affectedness. Those who would be simple in mere hu- 
man institutions must go in some measure with the world, remembering 
that the makers of ali of them are but men with imperfect capabilities, 
and that it is too like an assumption of bp rae to maintain the 
handiwork of our own imperfect faculties av absolutely right, and those 
of the multitude as absolutely wrong. Nor are these peculiarities of the 
surface all that occurred to remind our friends that they could not raise 
themse) ves on a solid platform far above the sins and follies of mankind. 
They had their share of these, which have presented themselves in all 
the more grotesque and sometimes formidable an aspect from the anta- 
gonistic elements among which they have developed themselves. No 
external crust of broad brim or brown cloth could keep pride, and vani- 
ty, and love of wealth and power—not to speak of the grosser failings of 
bamanity—from entering the Quaker heart ; and when they got into that 
—— sanctuary they made wild work in it. Towards a class of men, 

wever, whose general characteristics have been nobleness and good- 
ness, we are not going to take the uogracious tusk of casting up against 
them the deeds of those sinful brethren who have reminded them from time 
‘to time that they are not entirely removed above the level of the rest of 
mankind. The grotesque shape in which it bas been found necessary for 
those who kept themselves so rigidly apart from the ordinary forms of 














performed in each of the other nine. In this ital 3,000 operations 
are said to have been performed within the period just mentioned. If we 
multiply this namber by ten, which is the namber of the principal hos- 
pitals in London, it appears that at least 30,000 operations have been 
performed in the metropolis during the ten years in which chloroform 
has been used. We are aware that according to the statistical state- 
ments respecting the surgical operations performed in London, which 
have been published ia the Medical Times and Gazette during the last four 
years, and which we have carefully examined, not more than 10,000 ope- 
rations have been performed in London during the last ten years. 

But these statements only comprise the “ principal operations,”’ and 
must exelade, as indeed we know they do, and, as is proved by the data 
obtained by St. George’s, University College, and Charing-cross, an im- 
mense number of cases in which. chloroform is given. Now if, without 
considering the upper classes, who do not resort to hospitals, we regard 
the hospitals of London as affording surgical aid to all who require it oat 
of a population of, say 3,000,000; if we suppose that the rest of the 
United Kingdom, and the population of France, Germany, and the 
United States demand eurgica! aid in the same numerical proportion as 
the people in and around London seem to do; and if we estimate the 
total population of these countries at 120,000,000, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that during the last ten years the number of surgical operations 
which bave been performed in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, and Germany collectively is 1,200,000. We have confined our- 
selves to these countries because it is from them mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, that the reports of deaths from anwethetic agents have been 
eollected. Among the deaths ascribed to chloroform there are seven, 
the cause of which is uncertain; assuming four of these to be due to 
chloroform, the following is a statement of all the deaths which we have 
been able to learn of as having occurred either in Barope or America 
from the inhalation of snwsthetic vapours :—Deaths from chloroform, 
68; from wtber, 2; from mixture of chleroform and wther, 1; from 
mixture of chloroform and alcohol, 1 ; from amylene, 2—total, 74. 

Tur St. Lawrence ann tue Canats or Canapa.—The enormous in- 
crease of wealth and population. having its basis on the ample resources 
and natural richness of the fertile region of the St. Lawrence and the 
great American lakes, evinces a rapidity and steadiness of growth in 
every department of material prosperity belonging to no other country 
of the same extent in the world. ‘The trade of the Western lakes, which 
in 1841 was valued at £13,000,000, in 1851 had risen to £60,000,000, and 
in 1856 was valued at £122,000,000, exclusive of the cost of vessels and 
profits of the passenger trade. The surplus waters of these lakes are all 
tributary to the River of St. Lawrence. Canada J person this great natural 
highway between the interior of the American Continent and the Atlantic, 
and holds the ocean key to lakes and rivers on which is carried a commerce 
amounting already to the enormous aggregate sum of £130,000,000. 
From the earliest settlement of Upper Canada in 1790 until the opening 
of the Erie Canal, almost every article consumed or produced, as far to the 
eastward as Utica, was conveyed to and from the ocean by the natural 
outlet of the St. Lawrence. In 1825 the Erie Canal, connecting Lake 
Erie with the Hadson River, was constructed by the Americans, and the 
entire trade of the West was diverted to New York. 4n early move- 
ment was made in Canada to regaio this trade, but many years elapsed 
before the Welland Canal, connecting Lake Erie and Ontario, was 
opened. But its traffic bas continued to increase from year to year, until 
it has far outstri ped that of the Erie Canal. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has up to th 3 time completed five canals, with a uniform depth of 
10 feet, and locks 200 by 45 feet. By means of these internal improve- 
ments a vessel drawing ten feet can be taken from Fond du Lac, on Lake 
Superior, to the Gulf of St. Lawrence—a distance of nearly 2200 {miles. 
The principal American Lake cities that supply this great canal com- 
merce have risen from 42,000 population in 1840 to 170,000 in 1850, and 
350,000 at the present time. The commerce of the United States is neces- 
sarily tributary to the Welland Canal, which is one of the finest hydraulic 
works ever undertaken. The Rideau Canal, which has its mouth at 
Kingston, unites Ontario, and consequently the St. Lawrence, to Ottawa. 
In going down, the largest steam-boats boldly shoot the rapids; but the 
dangerous channel does not require to be taken by the merchant vessels, 
for which the canals suit well enough for descending as well as golng np. 
The Canadian canals have placed the inexhaustible resources of the West 
within the reach of the Montreal traders, and they are nearer to the lakes, 
and can carry between them and tide-water cheaper and quicker thaa 
any other city in America..— Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 


A New-raxetep Name vor an Ovp Diszasr.—A throat disease called 
Diptheria, which bas much alarmed tbe parents of young children in 
Eugland recently, bas brought several letters to the Times asking infor- 
mation relative to the early treatment of the disease. In answer to these 
letters, two physicians have written to the same paper, giving preserip- 
tions. Both mention bad drains and otber sources of malaria, the want 
of fresh air, &c., as predisposing causes to Diptheria. One “ M.D.,” Ken- 
sington, writes :—*“ There is always some slight stiffaess and uneasiness 
complained of. This ought to draw attention to the throat, when the 
peculiar appearance of the ulcer will at once determine its nature. The 
means i use are extremely simple, and bitherto bave been most effectual. 
I give the sesquicarbonate of ammonia dissolved in a little water and 
sweetened, from two grains to a baby of a year old to ten grains to an 
adult, repeating it every hour, together with as much nourishment of 
every kind as can possibly be got down, At the same time I rub the 
outside of the throat with a strong embrccation of campbor and ammo- 
nia. When this treatment is begun early and judiciously continued, the 
dipthera, or skin, from which it takes its name, is rarely seen. As to 
infection, there is reason to believe that the disease oftener arises from 
malaria. The other says the disease is so fatal because it is mistreated. 
The local disease is not the beginning but the end. It grows cut of a 
febrile condition of the whole body, and its source is the brain. 

* Diphtheria is a new-fangled name for an old-fashioned disease, malig- 
nant quinsey, which, in the days of our was successfully 


grandmothers, 
treated by emetics and bark. This is the treatment which I have never | /°% 


et found to fail. Let me give you a case. I was es to 

righton to see the daughter of a General Officer, who was saffering from 
this disease. When I entered the room she was sitting up in bed, 
breathing with great difficulty. The glands of the neck were bot and 
tumid ; the tonsils on examination were of the colour of red velvet ; but 
an emetic of ipecacuanba in fifteen minutes not only relieved the breath- 
ing most effectually, but completely changed the colour of the tonsils, 
and in fifteen minutes more the external glands, whose size arrested my 
eyes on my approach, could not be felt with the fingers. A combination 
of quinine and prassic acid, with a repetition of the emetic the next day, 
completed the cure.” 


Barttemy w Orpen Tore.—We have, in the most ancient times of 
the Fair, a church full of worshippers among whom were the sick and 








human vanity and weakness, to pie to these failings when they did 
yield, is » more legitimate and less uncharitable subject for animadver- 
sion ; and we to sonelude with a characteristic little anecdote, 
not generally known, but to be found in a curious book of the last ceu- 
tury, called "s ipte the East Coast of Scotland. It relates to 
Barclay of Mathers, the fa of the apologist, who had been a colonel 
under Gustavus Adolpbus, but became Quaker in his old da: The 
descendant of a fierce race, which in later days oo pprieed a Russian field- 
marshal and an English pugilist, the colonel strong, hot blood in 
him. A neighbour, trusting too implicitly to the restraints of the order, 
was found encroaching on Barclay’s marches. He argued about justice 
and property in vain. The neighbour determined to su his en- 
eroachment by force, and brought a follower to the spot. lay also 
went thither with some of his people, and, marching forward with grim 
serenity, said, “Friend, I have long since renounced the wrathful pria- 
ciple, and wish not to quarrel with thee ; but, if thou t, per- 
ebance thou mayest arouse the old Adam within me, and I warn thee 
that he may prove too strong both for me and for thee.” This ominous 
warning of the colonel’s continued liability to the frailties of the flesh 
was prudently noted and acted on.— Scotsman. 





Tae Apwrsistration or Cutonoror.—The impression upon the pub- 
lic mind for some time past bas been that the administration of chloro. 
form is not such a suecess as it was at first thought it would be, and its 
use was less frequeut of Jate. The January number of the Westminster 
Review gives statistics and a; yuments on this subject, showing that the 
— yy ye quite arene . There are fifteen Hos- 
pitals,” says the Review, “where operations are bein went) 
performed. Some of these are ‘will ity r 
tention to the ten largest metropolitan io. 8 
immensely large ; at the lesser Hospital of University 
at ng-cross Hospital 1,600 


w's is 
College 4,440, and 
hloroform during the last t 8 — oe theegh larger than 
¢ orm Z jen years. St. 5, 

‘University College, is probably of medium size, and therefore be 


; we will, therefore, confine our at- ley 
t. 





fairly taken as representing the average number of opera which are 


maimed, praying for bealth about its altar; a graveyard full of traders, 
and a place of jesting and edification, where women and men caroused 
in the midst of the throng ; where the minstrel and the story-teller and 
the tumbler gathered knots about them ; where the sheriff caused new 
laws to be published by loud proclamation in the gathering places of 
the people ; where the young men bowled at nine-pin-, while the clerks 
and friars peeped at the young maids; where mounted knights and la- 
dies curvetted and ambled, pediars loudly magnified their wares, the 
scholars met for public wrangle, oxen lowed, borses ncighed, and sheep 
bleated among their buyers ; where great shouts of langhter answered 
to the Ho! ho! of the devil on the stage, above which flags were flying, 
and below, a band of pipers and guitar-beaters added music to the din. 
That stage also, if ever there was presented on it the story of the Crea- 
tion, was the first Wild Beast Show in the Fair ; for one of the dramatic 
effects connected with this play, as we read in an ancient stage direction, 
was to represent the creation of beasts by unloosing and ding amon 
the excited crowd, as great a variety of strange animals as could be 
brought together, and to create the birds by sending up a flight of pi- 
— Under foot was mad and filth, but the wall thut pent the city in 
sunlit among the trees, a fresh breeze came over the surrounding 
fields and brooks, whispering among the elms that overbung the moor 
littering with pools, or from the Fair's neighbour, the gallows. Sbaven 
Gindo loehed Gwe on the euuns from the adjacent windows of the build- 
ings bordering the Priory inclosure, and the poor whom the friars 
cberished in their hospital made holiday among the rest. 
bell of St. Martin’s leGrand, the religious house to which William the 
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estates of William Jeonens, for the benefit of the descendants alladed to. 
The estates are now held in trust by Earl Howe. A meeting of the as- 
sociation, convened by circular, was held on the 12th, to “consult and 
advise’ upon the immediate steps to be taken for the purpose indicated. 
Mogland whe thevepn tag hing the socabnes af the panting 
gland wit express object of watching the progress 

+ wy ad = > ao posse. herd vores € on the « other 

0! tlan t 40 persons were present at meeting, 
Mr. Abraham Rhodes The vast y has been in Chaneery 
for upwards of sixty my and it was stated to have now reached 
enormous value of 212,000,000 to £14,000.000. The John Jennens above 
mentioned was a Birmingham iroomaster, and died in 1653. Mr. Smith 
laid before the meeting an e' statement of the present position 
of the claimants, together with an explanation of the proposed mode of 
action, and the probabilities of success. He commenced by adverting to 
the pedigree of the Jeunens family, beginning at the time when Peter 
Jennens married his wife Agnes, who had a son named William. That 
son died unmarried, and the whole estate then became the y of 
the John Jennens from whom all those in the room clai their des- 
cent. 

The transactions of the late Countess of Andover, in regard to 

out letters of administration to this y, were next freely com- 
mented upoo, as was also the conduct of Earl Howe in retaining, as Mr. 
Smith asserted, property and titles to which he had no claim either 
birth or succession. If there was jastice in England, and he believed it 
was to be obtained in her courts of law. he was firmly of opinion that 
the suit that would be brought in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, in the 
next term, could not fail to prove successful. In concluding his address 
Mr. Smith called attention to what he termed “ a grand squabble” be- 
tween the representatives of the Beauchamp and Howe families, in refe- 
rence to the property now in dispute, and which was settled by a com- 
promise that.Earl Howe was to have tbe estates in trust and the Coun- 
tess of Beauchamp the personalty. It would be necessary to take coun- 
sel’s opinion, and he would recommend them first to take that of a gen- 
tleman resident in Birmingham ; and if they were not satisfied with him 
then to take that of Mr. H. Williams, QC. Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. 
Williams, the gentleman who so successfully conducted the case of Lord 
Talbot in the great Reenter trial, would be retained to conduet their 
case before Vice-Chancellor Koight Bruce.—A subscription was after- 
wards entered into for the purpose of defraying the cost of carrying the 
action into court.— Birmi Post. 


Icz-Boats. A Sensation ron Sovraenners.—Ice-boats. My dear Sir, 
have you any ice-boats in New York? Because if you have not you 
ought to. We have them here in plenty, and so they have at Hamil- 
ton and Kingston, too. Don’t talk of skating, or driving fast horses, 
or railroad riding on the engine of the lightnin or even of 
ballooning when a storm is blowing, because all those amusements are 
slow, decidedly slow, in comparison with ice-boating. Take a few planks 
and nail them to three or four cross pieces, until you have a platform 
like the ace of spades with the handle cut away, or, rather, like one of 
those aprons which the Knights Templar are said to wear. Pat a buge 
iron skate near the point, which is to be the bow of the vessel. Place 
two ditto dittoes on each side. @ mast in the most convenient 
place, and let a bowsprit be rigged up just where it ought to be. Sails, 
ropes, blocks, &c., just as you please, you needa’t be very 5 
Rudder, or more properly, scraper, you must also have, and then your 
ice-boat is completed. Choose a pretty calm day for your first experi- 
ments, but, when you have learned how to handle your craft, never mind 
how hard it blows, the more wind the better. Wrap yourself up warmly, 
for it’s no joke to be rushing almost a mile a minute bps the air, 
with the thermometer at zero ; and, baving picked a crew of jolly good 
fellows to man your vessel, challenge your neighbour ice-boatman to s 
race, who shall make the point first. It’s all very well—nay, even de- 
lightfal—when you are going before the breeze ; then the best skates and 
the biggest sails win. You skim the glassy surface of the bay more 
swiftly than a Summer swallow, feeling the cold blasts bat little, 
carry you—almost like zephyrs—smoothly along. But beating up against 
the northerly or easterly wind is quite another matter. Unless your 
(shall I say “ seamanship,” when there’s neither sea nor ship —no) ice- 
craftship is pretty good, you will get capsized, and experience a sort of 
railway aceident on a not very trifling scale; or mes will miss stays in 
oman} pa raft about, and then you certainly will lose the race ; or the 
boom will make an fntimate acquaintance with your cranium ; or, if you 
don’t handle the tiller carefully, you'll get the mast jerked out, the sails 
split, or the ropes broken. But if you eseape these mishaps, and, coming 
in a mile or so ahead, win the stakes, and, smiling, see your antagonists 
compelled to stand the port wine negus, or the warm, beer, while 
you recount the incidents of your Fe tw Oh! then, Southern 
stranger,—and all the more ng chilled to the marrow,—you 
would confess that you had experienced a new and startling, and 
fore pleasant-to-talk-about, sensatioa.— Toronto Corresp. N. Y. Times. 


had as strong an aversion to the Christmas Waits as any quie 
gentleman could reasonably have. 
was all; to pay them the usual blackmail was quite out of the question. 
One Boxing day, the Waits called after bis breakfast. “ Show 


Aw ApoLocy ror Music.—The late eminent actor, George Bartley, 
t elderly 
and that 


said the master of the house. The mosicians were ushered into the par- 
lour where, with a guest, he was sitting. “Well, gentlemen,” quoth 
Bartley, with his well-known urbanity, “ whatcan I do for yout” “We 
are the Parish Waits, Sir,” answered the spokesman. “ Yes, yes, I 
know,” returned the old actor mournfully. “ We have ventured to call, 
sir, as usual at this season’—here all the minstrels bowed and smiled,— 
“ We played last night before your door, sir!” “ You did indeed,” re- 
plied the old gentleman in the same mournful tone, “I heard P aa 
“ We bave come to b for your kind contribution, sir.”—*“ Oh, dear,” 
cried Bartley, as if only just aware of the reason of the visit—J thought 

came to ise. Oh! good morning, good morning. Eliza, pray 
show the geutlemen out--good morning !"— London paper. 


A Srranoce Foor Srory.—The Paris t ofa London con- 








ofthe staggerit 
g | us, with drunken importunity, to record, before 


corresponden’ 
temporary tells a strange story about an artificial foot, the cause of a 
trial in one of the Law Courts of the French Capital. A Wallachian 
young widow came to get amputation of the ankle-joint done at Paris, 
and aa orthopedic machinist last September made her an artificial foot 
at the price of 1055f., so serviceable that she could visit the theatres. 
Having changed her apartment, the people whom she left, in spite, spread 
a ramoar that she was about quitting Paris without paying her credi- 
tors; whereon the orthopedist, alarmed, called at her new abode and 
ee himself of the foot, without which he calculated there was no 
ocomotion possible. The lady simply called in the aid of another 

former, and got as good and mach 
when sued in payment of tbe original u 
tion by the maker without ber consent and to her inconvenience, com- 
pelling her to get a fresh foot elsewhere. The Court condemned the want 
of gallantry, as well as the insalting conduct of the “ footman,” and ex- 
overated the Wallachian lady from the claim. Two other incidents came 
out at the trial, which complete the tragi-comedy. Feeling nervous after 
amputation, the fair Wallachian bad required an amanuensis for her 
correspondence— «nd this secretary presented her with an elegy (L. E. G.) 
on the loss—for wuich he had the impudence to summon her before the 
juge de paix in payment of 100f., while the foot itself, without any order 
from her, had been carried off for interment at Pere la Chaise, involving 
the cost of the ground and of a marble 180f. 


per- 
an article to step on; and 


A Miscurwep Mewerr or tee Fourra Estars.—“ A waif and stray 
comes ing in our way at this stage, and calls upon 
we go on, bow a poor 
misguided journalist lived and died. of John Mitford left not 
even a shadow upon the Christmas hearth of a friend- the poor 
fell over into his grave on the 25th of December, 1831, but tambled none 
of the Christmas embers of bis family to pieces. Le was a cousia of 
Miss Mitford, the pourtrayer of country life, and of Dr. Mitford, the his- 
torian of Greece, and talent which might have added increased 
lustre to the name be . Born at Mitford Castle, 
his spiri i 


The death 
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cheese and an onion, and the rest in gin, and he bad nothing to pay for 
the grass and nettles in Bayswater fields, that formed his bed at night. 
A i Samaritan on one occasion gave bima pair of Welling- 
ton boots ; but they were speedily sold for a shilliag and converted into 
in, which he at once sat down to drink out. The man who bad bought 
them soon afterwards returned, and jeeringly told him that be had just 
wned them for fifteen shillings. ‘ Ab!’ said Mitford, with a self-grata- 
tory shrug, ‘ bat you went out into the cold to do it’ For several 
years this poor, idle, straying, wilful, clever sot lived by his wits, and 
slept three nights in the week in the open air, when be could not muster 
threepence for a filthy bed in St. Giles’s. He died of course perfectly 
destitute, leaving a wife and family, whv bad been taken care of by bis 
near relative, Lord Redesdale, and his poor emaciated body was baried 
by Mr. Green, of Will's Coffee House, Lincoln’s Iun Fields, who had in 
early days been ashipmate of the unfortunate fellow.” —Hist. British Jour- 
nalism. 





PieasaNt Fieures anp Facrs.—The revenue accounts for 1858 open 
up cheering prospects for the country. They are proofs of the contin- 
uance and increase of the national prosperity. In 1858 the customs re- 
venue was £24,092.000 against £22.464,352 in the previous year—an in- 
crease of no less than £1,627,648, though castoms duties to the amount 
of £1,628,582 were abolished in 1857. The excise follows the customs ; 
its revenue in 1856 was £18,073,778, and in that year the war malt tax 
was repealed, and estimated to yield £2,200,000. Accordingly, the ex- 
cise revenue declined in 1857 to £17,472,000. In 1858, however, it rose 
to £17.966,000, or only £107.778 less than in 1856, though the £2.200,000 
had been given up. The total revenue for 1858 is £66,285,995 ; for 1857 
it was £70,390,342 ; but the decline is not half the amount of the sum 
of taxation reduced. In 1857, besides the reduction of the du- 
ties mentioned, a portion of the property and income-tax, yielding 
£9,125,000, was redaced. The best test, however, of the increasing 
prosperity of the people is. that the total revenue in 1858 is only £4,103,- 
347 less than iv 1857 ; while ia 1857 the amount of taxes reduced was no 
less than £10,753,582. This informs us very distinctly that the resources 
of the country bave increased much beyond the calculations of our 
financiers. If such a progress bas ensued in 1858, when our commerce 
has been couvulsed, when the work in our factories was for a time sus- 
pended, what may we not expect in 1859, when our trade is fully re- 
stored to health. and every branch of the national iudustry ic full and 
profitable activity ?—London paper. 

Ixprcatroxs aND TreaTMent.—A M. Feuillet was travelling in a 
steamboat at a time when an explosion took place. M. F. was transfixed 
by an iron spit seven feet long. The spit went in at the abdomen and 
passed out at the back, so that there was three feet of the spit in front 
and theee feet of the spit bebind. M. F. was conveyed to the nearest ho- 
tel. His position demanded al! the resources of art. A surgeon was ac- 
cordingly seat for, who on arriving felt the patient’s pulse, and asked 
him where he was suffering. “Ia the abdomen,” replied the wounded 
man. “Indeed! How did it happen to you?’ The patient thereupon 
detailed the sad incident of bis being transfixed. The surgeon shook his 
head, and resumed: “ Are they subject to this accident, sir, in your 
family? “No,” replied the patient, “not that] kaow. My father and 
mother are very old, and bave never been epitted. So with regard to 
my brothers and sisters, aud my uncles and aunts.” “ Very well, sir. I 
required that information in order to give a correct prognosis. You 
experience, I suppose, considerable difficulty in lying on yoar back?” 
“ Yes, sir ; it is indeed impossible.” “ It is not any easier fur you to lie 
on your stomach?’ “I experience precisely the same difficulty.” “It 
mast, therefore, be mach easier for you to lie on your side?’ “That is 
the only position I can lie in.” “ That will suffice,sir. It only remains 
to determine upoa the treatment. Here the indications are very precise : 
either we can leave the spit, but then you will most likely die of inflam- 
mation ; or we can extract it, but then it is not probable that you will 
survive the operation. Science, sir, bas its limits; your fate isin your 
own hands ; you must decide for either one treatment or the other.”— 
“ The Wils of Paris.” “ Bentley's Miscellany.” 


Tue Locaurry or “ Comvs.’’—Ludlow castle is now a crumbling ruin, 
along the ivy-clad walis and through the dark passages of which the 
visitor clambers or gropes his way, disturbing the crows and the mart- 
lets in their recesses ; but one can stand yet in the doorway through 
which the parting guests of that night descended into the inver court ; 
and one can see where the stage was, on which the sister was lost by ber 
brothers, and “ Comas” revelled with his crew, and the lady was fixed as 
marble by an enchantment, and Sabrina arose with ber water-nymphs, 
and the swains danced in welcome of the earl, and the spirit gloriously 
ascended to its native heaven. More mystic it is to leave the ruins, and, 
descending one of the winding streets that lead from the castle into the 
valley of the Teme, to look upwards to castle and town seen as one 
picture, and, marking more expressly the three long pointed windows 
that gracefully slit the chief face of the wall towards the north, to realize 
that it was from that ruin and from those windows in the ruin that the 
verse of “Comus’’ was first shook into the air of Eagland.— Musson’s 
Life of Milton. _ 

Tue Travian Mytu.—* There exists in the popular mind a floating 
myth of a handsome, whiskered Italian who sings charmingly, piays on the 
guitar, and has done nothing else from time immemorial. ‘ Art,’ we are 
told, ‘has all along been Italy’s morbid and self-decciving substitute for 
virtue and industry,’ which means that Italy became a great commercial 
nation, carried on vast trade, and amassed immense wealth, by writing 
sonnets and painting pictures. This does not seem very likely, and it is 
not requisite to refer to history in order to know that Italy took the usual 
means to make money ; she worked hard for it, and made art as much a 
substitute for industry as England and América do jast now. She was 
indeed singular in this: that, great in commerce, she was also great in 
every art and science ; bat the fertility of her genius cannot detract from 
the gravity of ber history ; her arts were the reward of her toil and the 
fruit of her luxury. The Sonnets of Petrarca, the ‘Commedia’ of Dante, 
the ‘Gerusalemme’ of Tasso, no more acted as substitutes for industry in 
Italy than the dramas of Shakspeare and Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ in 
England. The merchant sent forth bis ships, or counted his gold in bis 
marble palace, and the poet sang in the valley of Vancluse, in the exile 
of Ravenna, or in the dungeon of Ferrara ; but what bad one to do with 
the other, save that commerce throve best, and that poetry was sweetest, 
when the country was prosperous and free.” 











Fam Orations.—A Reoviar Puysician.—There is a little undated 
book, published about the year 1690, entitled “ The Harangues or 
Speeches of several Famous Mountebanks in Town and Country.” The 
least extravagant and most affectediy candid of the speakers is Tom 
Jones, a part of whose address I quote :—“ Gentlemen and Ladies, you 
that have a mind to preserve your own and your Families’ Healih, may 
here, at the expense of a Twopeuny Piece, furnish yourselves with a 
Packet, which contains several things of great use, avd wonderful opera- 
tion in human bodies, against all Distempers whatsvever. Gentlemen, 
Because I present myself among you I would not have you to think that 
Iam an upstart, Glister pipe . Apothecary. No, Gentlemen, I 
am no such person. I am a regular Physician ; and have travelled most 
kingdoms in the world, purely to do my Country good. I am not a Per- 
son that takes delight, as a great many do, to fill your ears with hard 
words, in telling you the nature of Turpet Mineral, Mercuri Dulcis, Bal- 
samam Capiviet, Astringents, Laxatious, Hardburndatioas, Circulations, 
Vibrations, Salivations, Excoriations, Scaldations. These Quacks may 
fitly be called Soliniates, because they prescribe oaly one sort of physick 
for all distempers, that is, a Vomit. If a Man has bruised his Kibow ; 
Take a Vomit, says the Doctor. If youbave any Corus, take a Vomit. If 
he bas torn his Coat, Take a Vom't, For the Jaundice, Fevers, Flux, 
Gripes. Gout, nay even the distempers that oaly my Friend, the famous 
Doctor Tuff, whom you all know, knows as the Hocognicles, Martham- 
bles, the Moon Paul, and the Strong-Fives, A Vomit; Tantum. Gentle 
men, these Impostors value killing of Man, no more, than I value draw- 
ing an old stump of a tooth, which has long troubled any of you ; so that 
y, they are a pack of Tag-Rag, Assifwetida, Glister-pipe Doctors. 

, Gentlemen, having giveo you a short account of this spurious race ; 
present you with my Cordial Pills, being the Tiacture of the 
having Dominion from the same Light, giviog Relief and Comfort 
1 Mankind. They cause a!l Complexions to Laugh or Smile, in the 
way ing them ; they presently cure all Dizziness, Swimming, Dulness 
in Head, and Scurvy. In the next I recommend to you my in- 
comparable Balsam,”—and so forth — ‘s Bartholomew Fair. 

Mirow Asroap,—“ Lycidas” was written in the autumn of 1637, and 
April Milton, - = for i to return home un- 

gland reached a pitch when it 
became incumbent oz ever buld-cnd honest teen to eheees 6 side, and 
tmake some sacrifices for the trath. Milton's foreign tour lasted fifteen 
; from Paris he travelled through the South of France to Nice ; 

to Florence, visiting en rowe Genoa, Leghorn, and Pisa. At 

he staid two months, where he fuand some valuable friendebips 
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gueng Se Italian literati, and visited Galileo in his villa near that city. 
From Florence he went on to Rome, aud from Rome to Naples, where he 
made the acquaintance of “ Manso,”’ a name well known to the readers | 
of Milton’s Latia poems. He was now about to visit Sicily and Greece, | 
when the English news that reached bim induced bim to turn his steps | 
homewards. Still he travelled leisurely ; returning by way of Rome and | 
Florence, from thence to Venice, then making northwards for Geneva, } 
and so through France again to England, to fiad the misrule which he 
had already denounced now bearing full fruit.—Literary Gazette. | 





Brer anv Beer.—Tom Cooke tells a story of an occurrence at a pro- 
vincial theatre in Ireland, where Macready was personating Virginius. 
In preparing for the scene in which the body of Dentatus is brought on 
the atage, the manager called to Pat, bis property-man, for the bier. Pat 
being of a “ heavy” temperament, responded to the call by saying he 
would fetch it “immaditly.”” Pat next made his appearance with a full 
foaming pot of the right sort, and was received with anger for his stupi- 
dity. “The bier, you blockhead!” thundered the manager. “ Aad 
isn’t ithere,” exclaimed Pat, preseating the mug. * Not that, you donkey ; 
I mean the barrow for Dentatus.” “ Then why don’t you call things by 
their right names?’ muttered Pat. “ Who would suppose you meant the 
barrow when you called for beer?” 
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PROBLEM No. 526, sy Sami. Lorn, dedicated to Herr Willmers, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





Sotvtion TO Propiem No. 525. 


hite. Black. 
lL. KtwK BS. Anything. 
2. ) KBa& Avy‘thing 
3. B checkinates. 





Buirxpro.p Cuess.—We are on the eve of the exhibition of one of the most 
extraordinary feats achieved by mental powers. Paul Morphy has announced 
his intention to play, blindfold, twenty games. We have often expressed our 
lack of interest in—indeed, our dislike of—these extravagances. Still, we must 
record events, as we find them. 

Blindfold Chess-playing may be said to have commenced with Philidor, who 
gave several public exhibitions, playing simultaneously three games, two of 
which he conducted blindfold—Labourdonnais is next great master who 
followed this example ; and his premature death was attribated by many to his 

rformances withoat the board.—Then came Harrwitz, who acquired some re- 
nown in playing fuar games in the same manner.—At the first American Na- 
tional Cheas held in New York in October, 1857, Louis Paulsen, a na- 
tive of Germany, sw all the efforts of his pred , by conducting suc- 
cessfully five blindfold games ; and, after his return to Dubuque, performed the 
wonderful feat of playing twelve games without sight of the boards and men !— 
We thought, and in we hoped, that this stupendous undertaking would find 
no imitators ; and little did we imagine that Paul Morphy, whose Chess genius 





seems unapproachable, would seek to gain new glory in this de it of Chess 
skill. It appears, however, that Morphy will not be eclipsed eps ee 

rtains to Chess ; for which reason he proposes to play twenty games the 
ashion of Paulsen's twelve. His unparelleled attempt will successful, for 


what Morphy says he will perform he dves perform ; but has he no fear for the 
consequences of an overtaxed brain? Is he not aware that there must be a 
limit to the power of memory and combination, and the other faculties necessa- 
rily called forth in such an achievement ?—Ere these few lines are read, the 
twenty blindfeld games will have been played, and it is not, therefore, to Paul 
Morphy that we address our reproof ; but we desire to warn others against the 
abuse of the best gift of Providence to man—a sound understanding —and ear- 
nestiy hope that these freaks will not come into fashion. 





Prior to Herr Anderssen’s departure from Paris, six off-hand games were 
played between him and Morphy, the former winning one, the latter five. They 
were all Gambits, sparkling with enn rot a ge! pair afterwards dined toge- 
ther, and Herr A. is said to have remarked that he would get well scolded in 
Germany for his bad saccess, but would tell them “Morphy was coming!” 
Morphy has challenged Harrwitz to a match of five or seven games at the odds 
of Pawn and move, for 500 francs. (Some say £500;) but the offer has been 
declined.—The English Chess Players’ Chronicle is about to be revived. 





THE MATCH BETWEEN MORPHY AND ANDERSSEN. 
SEVENTH GAME. 














White (M.) Black (A) White (ML) Black (A.) 
1PwK4 PtoQd 14 Q tks Kt Q tks B 
2 PtksP Q tks P 15 BtoQ 3 QBtoK Kt5 
3 QKtwB3 QwQRa 16 Ktto K Kt5 K R to Q sq 
4PwQ4 PiwoKs4 |} 17 QtoQ Kd B to Q B aq 
5 P tke P Q tks P ch } 18 K Rto K sq PtoQR4 
6K BwK?2 K BwQ Kts 19 Qw KT Q tksQ 
7K KtwBs B tks Kt ch 20 K tks Q Kttwo Q4 
8 P tks B Q tks Q BP ch 21 BtksK RPca KtoR 
9 QBtwQ? QwOB4 22 Rtks K BP Kt to QB6 
10 QRwQKtsq QKtwQB3 2QRwK sq KttksQRrp 
1l Castles k Ktto kK BS MKROKBL QRWQORS 
1Z2QBwKB4 Castles 2 BwQs3 
IS QBtksQBP QKtwQs And Black resigns. 

NINTH GAME. 

White (M.) Black (A.) White (M.) (A) 
1PwK4 PtwoQB4a 10 K Kt tv Q Kw B?2 
2PwQs P tks P ch 
3K Ktto B3 Q KttoB3 IU QtwKB3ch KKttwoB3s 
4 K Kt tks P PwK3 IK BwQBi QKtwQs 
5 K KtteoQKt5 PwQs 13 Kt tks Kt ch PwQs 
6QBwKB4 PtoRK4 14 B tks P ch K to K Kt3 
TQBwWKS PwKB4 165 Qt K Rich K tks Kt 
8 QKtto B3 PwKBS5 16 P tks P Kt tks Q B P ch 
9 QKttQs P tks B 17 Kt K2 

And Black resigued. 
ELEVENTH GAME. 

White (M.) Black (A.) White (M.) Black (A.) 
1PwKé4 PtoKS 19 Rto K Beq O50 5 on 
2PwQs P to K Kt3 20Qwkh4 KttoK B4 
Hie K Bto Kt2 21 Kt tks Kt K Kt P tks Kt 
4QBtwoK3 PtwoQB4 22 RwWKB3 BtoQKr4 
5 PwQB3 P tks QP 23 Rw K Kt3 Rwb2 
6 P tks P Q Kt to BS 24 Btw K BG PwoKBS5 
7KKttK2 K KttoK2 =. aoten Q to K Baq 
8 Castles Castles 26 KttksB P tks Kt 
9QKtwoQB3 PwgQs Sane K to Rag 
0 PwKS5 PtoK B3 28 R tks B RtksR 
ll PK B4 K BP tks K P 29 Kw K B2 K to K Kt sq 
12 KBP tks P PtQk3 30 Q tas Rh Ts! 
re Ps e QKtwQkKts5 31 BtksQ tks 
l4 Bto K Kt5 Kt tks B 32 KwB3 PwQ Kts5 
15 Q tks Kt QBwQ?2 33 PwK Ktéd K to Kt3 
Is Giok is Q to K aq 34 PteK R4 PwQkt4 
ITKKttwKt3 QRwBeq 35 KtwK3 
18 Rtks Rch Q tks R And Black resigns. 
ww’ we. of Vel. 36 Zan. 30. 1836), of the “ALBION.” 

Any person having this bumber, and not wanung Mt to bind, Woala greauy 


vvige us vy sending it to this office. 








| Prop his failing constitution ? 
Jnad, withou! 


| jected, in 





Such a man is, as Shaksp has it, tially 
t seeming so. Besides, there is no excuse for pumeining sick, when 
the means of poy | have been placed within the reach of every valetudinarian. 
The great and good Hottoway, volunteering the resources of a well-stored and 
powerful intellect in the service of humanity, has sought, found, combined, and 
applied the antidotes to nearly every disorder which assails the system, either 
from within or without. 
The value of such medicines as Holloway’s Pills and Ointment as household 
remedies cannot be over-appreciated. Husbands and fathers know little of the 
many aches and pains to which the feebler members of their families are sub- 
q of their sed 'y habits, and the susceptibility of their 
nervous systems. They suffer uncomplainingly. Diffidence, perhaps, prevents 
them from applying toa physician ; or if they do seek medical aid, it is to no 
purpose. Bat in Holloway’s remedies, they have a sure means of relief, and in 
the accompanying directions and advice, a chart that, if implicitly followed, will 
guide them to renewed health and cheerfulness.—Home Journal. 














NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOoDs, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADES 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Buii:ling, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
KING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISS8 THAN 
those they formerly occupied, and better adapted for the display of their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANCE, VARIETY, and EXTENT, is unequalled. 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISR- 
MENT IN NEW YOR, if not in the World, receiving from 
RS. BARLOW, PAYNE & ©O., 
Manuractonens’ Agents, Lonpon, 
oy, steamers and sailing vessels, (hrougaout the season, every derirable novelty for GENTLE- 
EN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for BOONOMY in the United States. 


Pe 


SALE OF SALMON FISHERIES IN LOWER CANADA. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT TENDERS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THIS 
Office until NOON of TUBSDAY, the FIFTEENTH MARCH, 1869, for Five Years’ 
Lease of the Exclusive Rights of Saimon and Sea Trout Fishery, apon the undermentioned 
Rivers of Lower Canada ; 
The Rivers Musquarro, Great Natashquan, Little Natashzwan, Moivic, Sainte Marguerite (en 
bas), Pentecost, Trinity, Goodbout, Laval, Escoumain, and Saint Margaret, (Saguenay), being 
a ble severally as Estuary and Fluviatile Holdings— the former limit bordered seawards 
by low water mark, and riverwards pot to exceed the line of bigh water, including one mile 
of frontage on each side, together with use of whatever buildings thereat may belong to the 
Crown, also permission to appropriate all necessary timber and fac: ; the lacter, or Pinvial 
Division, to consist of the whole course of stream upwards from its coatluence with tidal 


waters. 
The Rivers English, Bersim 
rrOnn 





is, Jeremie, Colombier, Blanche, Sault de Cochon, Grande Berger. 
onae, Petite ey Saquenay, St. Johas (en baut.) and Black or Satmon, to be respec 
tively inseparable as — the estuary and inuer characters, bu: a Like frontage and all 
other similar privileges inclusive. 

Any, Lessee, at the expiry of said period, may obtain a renewal of Lease for other fout 
years then next ensuing, on 8 terms as shali be at that time determined by the Governor 
General ia Couneil. 

Leases of the Moisie, Goodbout, Bersimis and Jeremie, will be made subject to the oceu- 
pancy by the Hon. y Company of the tenements pow in their possession until 
the termination of their Lease of “ The King’s Posts” on the !5th November 1859 
Tenders, Sealed and Endorsed “Tender for Fishberies,"’ to be addressed to the Crown 
Lands Department. Toroato, should specify : 

Pirst—For which of the aforesaid Rivers, and whether for either or both of the holdings. 

Second—The annual rent proposed for both, or for either limit, separately 

Third—The names, &c., of two good securities resident in Canada for due falfilment of the 

conditions of such contract. 

The rent will become payable half yearly. 

For further particulars application to be made to this Department, or to the Superintend 

ent of Fisteries for Lower Quebec. 

P. M. VANKOUGHNET, 

Coramissioner of Crown Lands. 

Crown Lands Department, 
Toronto, 13th December, 1858. 


THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
818 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH 8T. 


COMMUNICATION. 


gona THERE ARE MANY DISEASES, WHICH, EVEN IN THE PRE- 

5 sent oteeened stage + nee ee we “ impertely 4 
and consequent! it vaguely treated, is lite and lamen trae. Nor 
it to be sa ssed that those naladies, which rs incorrectly apprehended, will 
be trea’ n the most successful manner, by the medical practitioner. It is 
within comparatively afew years, that Quinine bas been found so unifo: use- 
ful in chills and fever,—and the period ts still less since the practice of venesec- 
tion, (blood letting) has been abandoned in acute intl i by great ma- 
jority of Physicians. The day is not far distant (it is hoped), when Phthisis, or 
Consumption, will be more easily arrested, and its fearful havoc stayed, than at 
pasa that many other maladies which now baffle the medical man, will 

disarmed of their terrors, and be under the control of an enlightened science. 
Contributions arc constantly being made to the aggregate of information, dis- 
closing more rational views and pathvlogies of obscure diseases, and more direct 
and successful methods o* treating them. 

The undersigned, in a single y gy an has endeavoured to throw some light 
upon a disease, acknowledged by books and eminent Physicians, to be but 
little, if at all understood, and to disabuse the public of the impression of its in- 
curability. 

He has devoted s-veral years to the investigation, e and treatment of 
the various forms of it, with entire success as to results, and to which he invites 
attention, and if erroneous, a :efutation of his positions. 

Medical writers say, and experience proves, that Catarrh is the most common 
of all maladies. Writers upon the sulqect acknowledge their ignorance about it, 
but still attempt to give some theory or pathology of the disease. but gene- 
rally say it is a trivial disorder, for which every one feels competent to be his 
own Physician. Most authors say, it is an inflammation of the “ Schneiderian” 
membrane which extends to the “ fauces,” and membranes of throat 
and bronchia. Upon this supposition treatment has generally been directed to 
the throat, with what success I need only refer to the victims themselves. 

The origin of Catarrh ia Not with these membranes, but elsewhere ; it is trae 
these organs are implicated and more or less inflamed in all cases of Catarrh, 
but they are inflamed because of an acrid fluid or mucus discharged upon them 

rom sources, and to this fact, that effect has been mistaken for cause, may 
be attributed the universa) failure of the Physician in relieving the disease. 

Those writers who speak of Catarrh as of “ trivial importance’ might, and 
do as lightly over a common cold, which so often, alas, euds the copsump- 
tive’s life. Catarrh is not to be dreaded for itself or immediate results, any more 
than a cold, but for the consequences which so often attend it. 

It does give rise to symptoms, and serious derangements, which the Profes- 
sion has entirely looked and mi ived, and from this misconception of 
the nature and effects of the disease, they have notoriously failed to arrest or 
mitigate it. 

Catarrh is more often the result of a cold, than en, 
eruptive fevers, measles, or erysipelas, frequently p 
the result of a blow or injury upon the frontal bone. 

It has many phases and varieties. The more common symptoms are, dull, 
oppressive feeling, over and between the eyes, vertigo, more or less defluxion 
from the nostrils and throat, of a serous fluid, which gradually becomes thicker, 

ing a yellow app ; im time this changes still further, to a dark 
green, becomes indurated, and very offensive ; the throat becomes inflamed, 
the bronchia irritated, a hacking cough aud expectoration ensue; noises are 
heard in the ears, the sight is impaired, the sense of smell lost, and the taste 
vitiated ; great accumulations of mucus take place in the “ posterior naves,” 
and inspiration nasalty is impeded. The voice becomes affected, and mental 
and physical enervation are frequently ex ced. 

Some or all of these symptoms characterise every case of Catarrb. 

For the removal of these difficulties, Physicians have prescribed in vain, and 
upon the su, ition that the disease originates in she “ posterior nares” or 
tauces, have directed their efforts to those localities. 

The writer maintains an entirely different theory, and is confirmed in its eor- 
rectness daily, in the mitigation and cure of the disease by the exhibition of 
psrticular remedies, to the seat or origin of it, the “ pituitary glands,” which, 
taking on morbid action r out or discharge a highly vitiated secretion. 

‘The undersigned is well aware of the incredulity extant upon the subject of 
the curability of this malady ; but a residence in this city of ten years, a r 
experience with all the stages and forms which occur, than p ly any r 

ysicta a ref to parties in various parts of the Union, amply pro- 
tect him in the positive assertion that Catarsh is within the reach of medical 
aid 

















other one cause, but the 
uce it, and it is sumetimes 








My treatment consists in the application nasally to the seat of the disease, 
of fluid remedies, the use of which originated with the writer, and are unused 
by, and unk to the profession, in the eradication of this disease. It effects 
an of the morbid secretion from the “ nares’ and “ sinuses,” and 
sets up a healthy action of glands, in the place of deranged or morbid action. 

It cannot be accomplished in a week or a month, but must be a gradual work, 
to be radical. 

Terms are $10, upon application, for a month ; for severe or protracted cases, 
the charge after three months is nominal ; or, if parties prefer $25 for three 
months, paid upon application. A majority of cases require no further atten- 
ee, on sa i 

Applicants ter must descri case symptoms. 

” R. GOODALE, M.D., No. 3 Bond Street, N. Y. 
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PHIST, we notice, has found 
*T ef Ari.’ We do not know whe- 
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Reasox.—There are thousands of lunatics at large. Is the man 
more solicitude to keep his house ia good repair than 
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REBAD THE WONDERFUL CURES OF 
BRONCHITIS, BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, 
AND HOPELESS CONSUMPTION. 


4. BR. STAPFORD’S 
OLIVE TAR 
imparts Magnetism 
when it is 
APPLIED, O8 INTLALED 
As Directed. 

The Magnetism of 
THE OLIVE TAR 
Ia retained and diffused 
through the system 
by the Minerals in the Blood. 


J. RB. STAPPORD'S 
IRON & SULPHUR 
POWDERS 
Act directly on 
THE BLOOD; 
Purifying and Revitalizing 
ths action and erpelling 
iTS IMPURITIES. 
BOTH REMEDIES 
should always 
be used 
¥OR ALL DISEASES 
of the 
Throat or Lungs. 
Asa 
PURIVERR AND VITALIZER 
of the Blood, 
he earnestly recommends 
the 
TRON & SULPHUR 
POWDERS. 

A Bronchial Difficulty 
or 
ls VEARS' STANDING, 
Loss of Voice. 

THE LUNGS ARB AFFECTED. 
A Prominent 
Physician Recommends 
“OLIVE TAR.” 

“* It works like a charm.” 
MY RELIEVES AT ONCE. 
PREACHES 
BVERY DAY DURING 
A REVIVAL, 
which lasted 
BIGHT WEEKS. 
THS YEROPLE SAID A 
MIRACLE 
had been performed. 
A Prominent 
PREACHER 
or THE GOSPEL 
has been restored to 
MIs LABOURS. 


A Lady given up 
by Physicians and Friends to 
Die of Consumption. 
The OLIVE TAR is used 
to relieve some of the 
PAIN OF DYING. 
She is at once 
relieved from all Pain, 
and is soon 
perfectly restored. 


BRONCHITIS 
accompanied 
by a constant, hacking Cough, 
is cured. 

‘The effect of 
OWLIVE TAR 
uroNn 
INFLAMED LUNGS. 
Another 
BAPTIST CLERGYMAN 
Who had 
SLEEDING OF THE LUNGS 
Is cured. 

The Clergyman sends 
THE OLIVE TAR 
To a Neighbour, who is 
SUPPOSED “TO BE DYING OF 
CONSUMPTION, 
Read the Result. 


What bat the infusion of 


MAGNETISM 


Could at once Alla 
the pains of of 


BURNS OR CHILBLAINS ? 


OLIVE TAR, 50 cents a bottle, or 75 cents when sent free by mail. Iron 
and Sulphur Powders $1 a package ; 3 packages $2 50. Sent anywhere free 
by mail, on receipt of money or stamps, by 











The Rev. Dr. LEONARD, Editor of the Exe- 
ter (N. H.) News Letter says 

De. J. BR. Staffor«’s ae Tar.—aAs this 
is the season for Colds and Pulmonary difficul- 
ties, we would agvin call the attention of suffer- 
ers ‘to this invaluable Remedy. We have ased 
it over a year, an’ have great confidence in its 

lcxcy a8 a remedy for the cures for which it 
is prescribed. We have also used Dr. Srar- 
rorp'’s Iron anv SuLravr Powpers, and have 
great confidence in them as a tonic, imparting 
to the system generally S'rength and Vigour. 
We have tested both, and know that there is 
not the slightest touch of quackery or impos- 
ture connected with them. They are com- 
pounded by a Practical and Scientific Chemist, 
and made comfortacle to an accurate know- 
ledge of Physiology. 


The Rev. EDW'D BRIGHT, Editor of the 
Examiner, the leading Baptist paper in New 
York City. says, editorially: (See Examiner, 
Dec, 19, 1868.) 

“The letter of the Rev. Mr. Spinning, pub- 
lished in the advertisement of Mr. Stafford, and 
bearing so much undoubted testimony to the 
efficacy of his Olive Tar, and Iron and Sulphur 
Powders, was put in type from the original letter 
of Mr. Spinning, and ke 8 a verbatim copy of the 
same. Mr. Stafford’s pumpblet will give other 
particulars respecting his medicines. 

Burrennvurs, Otsego Co., 
N. Y., Nov. 30, 1858. { 
J. R. Srarrogp, M. D., 
New York. 

Dear Sir: I am constrained to give 
voluntary testimony to the great excell 

our “ OLIVE TAR” and your “ POWDERS 

POR THE BLOOD.” I wish to earnesti 
commend them to all who are suffering Leen 
Bronchial or faa 1 diseases. Both medi- 
cines should always be used for these diseases 
—the Olive Tar p puncigally, and the Powders as 
an auxiliary. In my own case, I could sensibly 

appreciate the increased vitalizing power of the 
Ol ve Tar when using both. Asa purifier and 
vitalizer of the Boop, | wish to earnestly re- 
commend your “ Iron and Sulphur Powders.” I 
might many more words, but one sentence 
shall express my sincere estimate of these re- 
medies, viz., other medicines may relieve, but 
THESE CURR. 


MY TESTIMONY IS BASED pow THE 
FOLLOWING FACT: 


1. My Own Expertence.—I oon hada 
Bronchial ss of about fi'teen years stand- 
ing—the result of the Scarlet fever. For the 
last four or five years every cold has thrown 
it more and more upon my /ungs, — at times, 
made public speaking very paiuful and prostrat- 
ing, becoming more aod more so, until my 
_ lang became so much invulved that | was 

iged to suspend all public speaking, and 
avoid conversation as much as possible. My 
skilful physician (to whom all praise) se 
me somewhat, but not until at his advice, I 
mode a trial of the “ Olive Tar,” did I see evi- 
dence of a cure. In my Auein> -— lan- 
guage. “ Jt worked like a charm.” Whether 
it were only a relief or a cure, was soon to be 
tested ; for I soon found myself in the midst of 
& precious revival of religion, during which | 
preached dai/y (three times on the Sabbath) for 
five weeks, and for three other weeks perform- 
ed an almost equal amount of voice labour. 
The people said tt was a miracle I told them 
it was God's blesamg on the Olive Tar. 1 
feared a relapse after the meetings, but none 
came. I feared a relapse durin ng the heat of the | 
Summer; p’ae came then. With the excep- 
tion of “ :yall-backs,” from hard colds, I bave 
2 tay reving until now, at which time I 
—— of lungs which promise strength 
blow the “ Gosre: Trumrer” many happy 
years, while the “ Olive Tar” has driven away 
the tortaring thought that I must be laid aside 
_ labour in the morning of my days. 
%. Another Pact.—Last Syripg an aunt of 
mine was given up by ber physician and 
friends, to die of « 
were made for conveying the Sao of 
her dea‘h to her friends without delay. I vi- 
sited her to bid her, as I sup: peas » a final — 
Her breathing was so painful that I 
an application of the “ Olive Tar,” Penn with | 
the expectation only of removing some of the 
—_ dying.” It made her more comfor- 
Vhive Tar was continued. In two 
3 I saw heragain. She was improviog in 
every sense. The Olive Tar was continued, 
and it alone, and in a few weeks, judge of my 
surprise, to see her and ber husband drive up 
to my door—she wy Oe in a carriage 
fifty miles that day! arose the next morn- 
ing, and rode twenty miles further, and was 
“ about the house” the last I heard from her. 

3. Another Fact.—A lady neighbour of 
this aunt, who had been afllicted with Bron- 
cuiTis, creating @ constant, beahing cough, | 
tried some of the Olive Tar, at my aunt's 


No. 315 Broadway, 


‘ou my 
of 








| suggestion, and at the last account her cough 


had creased. and her throat was healing. 

4. Another Fact Stiil.—I recommended | 
the Olive Tar to a Baptist clergyman for his | 
wife, whose langs had long been ailing with | 
frequent attacks of severe inflammation in | 
them—at every altack expecting to die. She 
has used it, and still is using it with > ing 
effect. Her health is better than for a long time | 
before, and was still improving at last accounts. 
They are loud in praise of the “ Olive Tar.” 

5. And yet Another Foct—During the 
Summer another Baptist Cle: an called on 
me, who had been troutled at his lungs 8 

ears, and had had attacks of bi Srom his 

ngs. 1 indaced bim to make trial of the Olive 
Tar. His own words at our last interview 
were: “ I have not felt so well in eight years.” 
His countenance speaks the same. The * Olive 
Tar” is curmg him. And he is busy in recom- 
ry 4 it to others. 

He told me of a Neighbour of his, 
Gives vr To Die sy nis Paysicians, or Con- 
sumption, Bixepise rrom THs Lones Pro 
ruseLy.—He gave the man a bottle of the 
“ Olive Tar,” which has so far helped him that 
there are now strong expectutious of his re- 
covery. He had just sent for two bottles more, 
saying, “ It had done him more good than 
ner a ym | else beside.” 

i could give you Instances of the 
mt... Power or THe “ Ouive Tar” in 
Revere Buans —It removes the a 
blistering aad soreness aflerwa 

For CHILBLAINS it 1s the best remedy I 
know of. 

Lam, ‘my dear >. 


0. “O.F A Bt SPINNIN G, 
Pastor of Baptist Church. 


_—_- 





J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
No. 315 Broadway, New York. 





INSURANCE. 


SHBCURITY 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 








CASH CAPITAL $200,000, 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 

THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Ricuarp P. Bavrr, 
8. T. VaLentine, 
Jouw R. Wits, 
Rost. L. Mugxar, 
Wa. Aten Boies, 
L. B. Wrmas, 
Joun Aue, 
Wrisasm F. Morr, 
Epwarp Woop, 


Josuru Watxenr, 
Joun Hatsey, 
Rosert L. Cas, 
Wa. H. Hesse, 
Epwarp Witers, 
Joan D. Warnes, 
Epwarp Msarrrr, 
Hesry Barrow, 
Epwarp Hatcur, 


Wa. Denxsreroun, 
Evx'p. W. Coniies, 
Wa. Brapsawt, Jr., 
Sarre LAWRENCE, 
Jos. Lawrence, 
Sam. C. Paxson, 
D. Caomwet., 

E. J. Dowwett, 


Grorce i. Berer, 
Epwarp Caomwett, 
Grones B. Grisngit, 
Tuomas J. Owes, 
Axstuowy P. Francta. 
Samvet D. Bascocs, 
JomatTuan ODELL, 
Rosert Bowss. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS A? dbim 4 ep TO 7u8 FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
) 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 
Ist. The amount of Capital, over Bly 300,000. 
Risks taken at the lowest var 

3d, The Profits divided anouslly omang the insured, 

4th. The Company having its large Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
only to the division of Profits. No obligation i« sina of tbe aseured beyond the payment 
of the setaal Premiam; hence no responsi) ty can attach to the Policy- 
holders. 


A DIVIDEND of 25 cent, to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of 
rofits of the last year, aka @1:90,000 ad added to the Capital. 


TaUSTEES, 

Caas. H. Mansmau, 

Heway A. Cort, 

Josern Fourns, Jr. 

este R. Nevivs, 
Jos. Getttarp, Jr., 

P. Srasonay, 

Avex. M. Lawanxon, Samos M. Fox, 

Jom A. bang 


the 


Moses H. Gannett, 
Roswei. Gvasevs. 
iver State, Jr., 
Wut H. Macy, 
Deace Micis, 

Ga. Wista’ v. Gray, 
Sam’t L. Mrrowmus, 
FRED" c. G. Fostza, 


Perer Pornser, 


Eowt Bartierr, 
Secavrt. Livixestos, E 


i1a8 Posvert, 
OO r Geouce G. Hosson, 

Awtuony B. N BILSON, 

ALFRED Seton, 

Wa. H. Newaar, 

J. B. Omatevia, 

Simon de Viesen, 

B. NEILSON, Presiden’ 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. RiurRep ETON, Vice - President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 24th, 1859. 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONvOaMery WITH THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3.st December, 1868 :— 
Pre vemiume received on Marine = from Ist January, 1858 to Sist De- 
cember, 


2,632 65 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1858 7 


Total Ameoant of Marine Premiums. 


No Policies have been issued epee Life Risks ; nor upon Fire Risks dis- 
connected with Marine Risk: 


Premiums marked Off from ist , ay 1858, to Sist December, 1858. ,..3,494,614 20 


-$1, 508,698 11 
-. 293 19 


Losses paid during the same period 
Returns of Premiams and Kxpeases.. 


The Company have the following Assets, viz :-— 
Stocks of the United States, of the State of New York, of New York City 


‘$1,830, 
2, 


Total Amount of Assets....... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holde: 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and alter Tuesday, the First day of February 


« = 
ter reserving OVER dy. MILLION Lt mee of prosis, a , cutatnn ting optus 
of tee lesne ef 1008 wae 1857, will be redeemed and paid to holders thereof, or 

legal representatives, oa ys aller ow the First day “4 Pe biusry next, ay ‘abiek 
== all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at time of payment, 


welled. 

A aiid jend of FORTY PER © he is declared on the pet earned premiums of pale Compa 
ny, for the year ending 3ist December, 1858, tor which certificates will be issued on 
Tuesday, — Pirst day of F bv. noid 

The sof Company, ascertained from the lst July, 1842. to the Ist 
ay ~% January, ny or which certificates were issued, amoant to..... “6 310 
Additional profics from Ist January, 1868, to Ist January, 1359 2 S130, 000 


Total —_ ~ 16)g years.. 
The certificates previous to 1866, 
have been rehomed by cash. 


Pencacesespeccoce: sccccccoceeseusesell $9,015,310 
nd SO per cent. of the pened 


Net Earnings remaining with the Company, oa Ist January, 1859 


By Order of the Board, 
7 W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Josuva J Henny, 
Georee G. Hossox. 
Davip Lane. 


Joun D. Jonns. 
Cuartes Denwis. 
Ww. Moors. 
Tuomas TILEsTo. 
Hear Corr. 

Wa. ©, Pick exsens, 


P. A. Hancovs. 
Meven Gans 
poessek. tin amen, 
Rams. 


Kora 
Caves, Banstow. 
A. H. Pusor 
Leon, 8. SuaRez. 
Leroy M Wier. 
Danie. 8. MILLER. 
8. T Nicou. 


Wruas W: 


Hesey O. Brewen. 
Warts Suerman. 
Ilenry 4 Bogert. 


Wiuiam, rE Dopes. 
Denne PeRKins. 
AILLARD, JR. 


JOHN D. JO! 


NES, Presiden 
CHARLES DENNIS, Viee President. 
W. H. H. MOOK, 24 Vice President. 


Lowe. Hotagoox. 


Fietcner Westrar. 
Ropert ©, Goopuvr. 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNEI; OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, coatinues to insare all kiads of person- 
‘al property, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
consistent with the security of the insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joseru B. Varnnum, Martin Bares, Jr., Guserr 8. Bescxman, 
Leonarp ArrLesy, Dvpuey B. Fvicer, Joun C. Henperson, 
Frep’« H. Wotcorr, Cuax.es L. Voss, Lorna Freeman, 
Wiutuiam K. Srrone, Waruen Dewavo, Jr., Epwarp Macomsgr, 
Moses TaYLor, Henry V. Burien, Watson BE. Case, 
James O. SHELDON, Joseru B. Vauxum, Jr., Cuanves E. Arriesy, 
Panien Panisn, Jas. Lon. Gaan _— +, ., Same. D, Braprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowers R. Mcliva 
EDWARD A. ST ANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec'y. 





INSURANCE, 





“MUTUAL ‘BENEFIT LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AGENCY, No. ll WALL STREET. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, January 1, 1260. 
SSS PAID, 

DIVIDENDS PAID, to 

MONG THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPAN —?THE 
or -ARGE ACCUMULATION, ANNUAL yee ane 

PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS in reduction of Premiums, A CREDIT of SO PRR OPNT 
ALL LIFE PREMIUMS, if desired. POEL 


ths oflze of the undercigued Agee 





WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 
JOS. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Cray is (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) oe ve erees cyanes pe Pigar 


the AUantic. Half Premiums Cal 
ustralia, and special r‘ 





ws GEO. M. KENEVITT, Acrvaay. 


ZTNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 


HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS JANUARY 1, 1859, $750,000. 

DIRECTORS. 
Roland Mather, 


a < as Ward? 
AE 


ttle. 
E. G. RIPL’ 
THOS. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
Tuomas K. Brace, Juwn., Secretary. 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, 
No. 62 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A ALEXANDER, Agent 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or Tus cure, AGcents ror Tue Unirsp Srarss, 
w York, August 1, 1855. 
undersigned hereby ee, notie that the name ‘of the National Loan 
4 ee Life Aesurance ee ety of London, has been changed by an Act of 
Parliament to which the Royal Assent was given on the 2d July last, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ii 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on most 
favourable i a coutaning the Rates of can be obtained 
SO ee ease aa Sos or from any of their numerous Agents 
throughout the U 
John J. Palmer, 
James Boo: man, 
mew | C. Tucker, 
Daniel Parish, 


Soxicrrorn—Robert J. Dillon. | 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8. Keeoe.—M. by ay 


The Local Board of Directors meet e yrognanteg ct oo 2am, Tl Wall 
Street, New York, eg ted wy = cumnéoted with the Society's 


is transacted, affording Tyme antage of prompt and at 
oceewreie ieee alan ~y Wel 


of Claims, &c. 
‘All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claims 


to London. 
moet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 


Capital Stock, £500,000, 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the 
Com of the State of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in 
the United States. 


C. BE. HABICHT. 
Fe TA EDWOOKE, { General Agents. 


LIVERPOOL «x0 LLONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE 


INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
No. 56 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK. 





Sesto gee 
yer, 
Thomas A. Alexander, 
Walter Keney, 
Charlies H. 


Thomas K. Brace, 
Samuel Tudor, 

Joveph Church, 
Robert Buell, 
Ebenezer Flower, 
Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, 





LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
C. Edward Habicht, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Paul Spoffurd, 


Coxsu.tine Counse:—J. W. Gerard. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


The Cash Investments of this Company 
now exceed 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Invested in the United States, upwards of 
Seven Hunprep anp Firry Txousanp 
Dottars. 


Yearly Revenue, Two anv One Quarter 
Miuttion Dottrars. 


The liability of the entire body of Share- 
holders Untimrrep. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW-YORK: 
James Brown, Esg.,... 
Francis Correnet, Esg., Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE BARCLAY, ESQ., | JOS. GAILLARD, JR., ESQ_ 
EUGENE DUTILH, ESQ., | ED. F. SANDERSON, ESQ. 
JOSEPH FOWLER, ESQ., | WM.S. WETMORE, ESQ. 


Resident Secretary,....-ALrrep Pett, Esq. 
.-.+Epmunp Hurry, Esq: 
. Arex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
-Puenix Banx,..Cammann & Co. 


Survcyor,.....- 
Counsel,.... 


Bankers, . 














FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 76 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
£2,000.000 STERLING. OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


NEW YORK, 


Losses adjasted in New York, and promptly paid 
In addition to its Fire Business, this Company is an do to transact 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

Royal 


Adam Norrie, Richard Irvin. 
Wm. Pic 
Thos. Ric 
W. Butler Duncan, jeary L. 
Henry A. Smythe, 
Eoxuvyp Hurry, Surveyor. 





HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOP SAPBES. 
ITH HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME rie Paty a 
warded separate Medals at the World’: SS eae 
eupertas to ang over efaseh to Ge puitia, exe 
of these Safes 
praduee on Sameese $n failing to preserve 


peregas outortond to make and sell Her 
"s Patent der-Proof Locks. 








